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I 


OCRATES: held that if a man knows the good or better? 
he will inevitably seek it; that if he fails to do so it is 
apparent that he is ignorant of it. Green, on the other 

hand, maintains that experience shows that, as regards man “‘in 
his actual state of passion and desire,” it often happens that, 
though “‘he knows the better, . . . . he seeks the worse.’’* Who 


is right, Socrates or Green? 

Green’s thesis obviously does not hold in the case in which a 
man seeks what in fact is the worse, under the impression that 
it is the better. In that case he neither knows the better nor 
seeks the worse; for, although he actually endeavors to realize 
the worse, what he is thereby seeking is the better. Green’s 
thesis holds only in the case in which a man, despite and in de- 
fiance of his knowledge of the better, nevertheless seeks the 
worse; seeks it deliberately, knowing full well that it is the 
worse. If, or so far as, he does not at the moment of action clear- 
ly and adequately realize that it is the worse, it is possible to 
claim that he seeks the worse only because he does not know it 
is the worse, but mistakenly thinks it is the better. 


tT.e., the Platonic Socrates. It is to him alone I refer throughout. 

2 I propose to employ indifferently the positives good and evil and the comparatives 
better and worse. 

3 Cf. Protagoras, pp. 352 ff., 358; Meno, pp. 77-78, etc. 

4T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics (5th ed.), p. 204. 
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Now the word “‘know”’ is ambiguous. In the first place, when 
we say a man knows a thing, we may mean either (a) that he is 
aware of it at the moment, or (5) that, though he is not at the 
moment conscious of it, he has learned, heard, or discovered it, 
and could recall it if he tried, or if it occurred to him to do so. It 
is in the former sense that I know what I have just written, in 
the latter sense that I know my multiplication tables. Secondly, 
a man may know a thing either (a) in the sense that he under- 
stands it, sees why it is so, or (0) in the sense that he has been 
told it, or has had experience of it (but does not understand 
why it is so). Combining these two sets of distinctions, we get 
four different senses in which a man may be said to know a 
thing. 

(1) He may know it in the sense that he both understands 
why it is so, and is aware of it at the moment. 

(2) He may know it in the sense that, though he does not 
understand why it is so, he has been told or experienced it, and 
is aware of it at the moment. 

(3) He may know it in the sense that, though he is not con- 
scious of it at the moment, he can recall it, and understands why 
it is so. 

(4) He may know it in the sense that, though he neither un- 
derstands why it is so, nor is conscious of it at the moment, he 
has been told or experienced it, and can recall it. 

Now it is only in the first case that he knows it in the strictest 
sense; knows it in such a way that we cannot say that there is a 
sense in which he does not know it. In the second case he does 
not know it, in the sense that he does not understand why it is 
so; in the third case he does not know it, in the sense that he is 
not conscious of it at the moment; in the fourth case he does 
not know it, in the sense that he neither understands it nor is 
aware of it at the moment. It is only where a man knows in the 
first sense that the one course is better and the other worse, that 
we can say definitely and without qualification that he knows 
the better but seeks the worse. If he knows the better and the 
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worse only in one of the other senses, he may seek the worse only 
because at the moment he thinks it is the better. If he knows 
them only in the third (or fourth) sense, he may seek the worse 
only because, failing to recall that it is the worse, he is under the 
impression that it is the better. If he knows them only in the 
second sense, he may seek the worse only because under the in- 
fluence of passion, he has, despite the contrary testimony of 
others, or despite his own previous experience to the contrary, 
persuaded himself that it is the best. In both cases, though 
there is a sense in which he knows the better but seeks the 
worse, nevertheless it is also true that he seeks the worse only 
because he does not know that it is the worse. In both cases he 
seeks the worse, not as the worse, but under the impression or 
persuaded that it is the better. In both cases he seeks what at 
the moment he regards as the better. In neither case would he 
seek the worse if he realized that it was the worse. Consequently, 
though in a sense true, it is nevertheless misleading to say that 
he knows the better but seeks the worse. While acting he is not 
aware that the course he chooses is the worse. He chooses the 
worse, not in defiance of his knowledge of the good, but in its 
absence. In the one case this absence is due simply to his failure 
to recall it; in the other case it is due to the fact that the knowl- 
edge, being inadequate, fails to maintain itself against the con- 
trary suggestion backed by passion. If, on the other hand, he 
knows the better and the worse in the first sense, and yet seeks 
the worse, then he does, without qualification, know the better 
but seek the worse; he seeks the worse, not thinking it is the 
better, but knowing full well that it is the worse. 

The question then is, Can a man thus know the better, and 
yet seek the worse? If in this sense he knows the good, can he 
nevertheless choose the evil? Socrates contends that he cannot. 
“No man,” he claims, ‘‘voluntarily (or deliberately) pursues 
evil or that which he thinks to be evil. To prefer evil to good is 
not in human nature; and when a man is compelled to choose 
one of two evils, no one will choose the greater when he may 
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have the less.’’> Supporting this contention in the Meno,® Soc- 
rates advances three propositions: 

1. Desire is of possession, i.e., to desire anything means to 
desire to possess it. 

2. The possession of evil is hurtful to the possessor, and 
makes him miserable in proportion to the hurt inflicted. 

3. No one desires to be miserable. 

Now it follows from the first and second propositions that to 
desire evil is to desire to be hurt and made miserable, and that to 
desire the worse is to desire the greater hurt and misery. But, 
according to his third contention, this is impossible; no one de- 
sires to be miserable. It follows that no one knowingly seeks the 
evil or worse. 

If Socrates’ argument is sound, it is impossible to reject his 
conclusion, unless we are prepared to reject one or more of his 
three propositions. Green, however, seems to accept all three, 
and yet apparently comes to the opposite conclusion. Socrates’ 
first and third propositions taken together amount to the con- 
tention that what we desire is the possession of something which 
makes us not miserable, but the opposite. This is equivalent to 
Green’s contention that to desire is to seek self-satisfaction in 
an object.? Again, to be harmed and made miserable is the op- 
posite of being satisfied. Consequently Socrates’ second propo- 
sition is simply the negative side of Green’s contention that “the 
common characteristic of the good is that it satisfies some de- 
sire.””* But though he thus seems to accept the propositions on 
which Socrates bases his contention that no man deliberately 
pursues evil or chooses the worse, Green nevertheless maintains 
that a man may know the better but seek the worse. As this 
disagreement may be due to the ambiguity of the word “know,” 
let us first inquire whether Socrates’ contention is justified if we 
interpret “know” in the first and strictest of the four senses dis- 
tinguished above. I propose to set out each point involved in 


5 Protagoras, p. 358 (Jowett’s translation). 
6 Pp. 77-78. 7 Cf. Prolegomena, p. 101. 8 Prolegomena, p. 194. 
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the argument in turn, and consider whether it can be main- 
tained. 

1. In the first place, Socrates’ argument implies that choice 
and action arise out of desire; it does not suggest that they re- 
sult from bare knowledge. Consequently it is useless arguing, 
as an objection to his contention, that the spring of action is 
not knowledge, but impulse or desire 

2. Secondly, desire does not aim at the possession or achieve- 
ment of a particular object, regardless of how it will affect us: 
it aims at attaining a certain state of the self. That does not 
mean that the object is treated as a mere means; it is sought 
neither for its own sake, nor yet as a means to something else; it 
is sought as having the capacity of making good a felt need. It 
is regarded neither as a means to the achievement of a certain 
state of the self, nor as something which is desirable regardless 
of how it affects the self, but as that in the possession or achieve- 
ment of which that state of the self is to be attained. The refer- 
ence to the self is essential. In desiring an object we are not 
striving after the bare object, but are seeking fulfilment or satis- 
faction of the self in the object. This point is insisted on by Soc- 
rates no less than by Green. Desire, Green points out, neces- 
sarily involves ‘‘an idea of an object in which self-satisfaction 
is to be sought.” Socrates insists that the mere possession of 
good things is not sufficient; what we want is to be benefited by 
them.”® It is the prominence he gives to this point which at 
times gives the impression that he is maintaining a hedonist 
position. On this point Socrates agrees with the hedonist. The 
hedonist is right in insisting that desire aims at a state of the 
self; he is wrong only in restricting this state to a state of feeling. 
Pleasure is only one aspect, though no doubt frequently an im- 
portant aspect, of the self-satisfaction or realization of the self 
at which desire aims. 

The importance of the fact that desire thus involves a refer- 


9 Prolegomena, p. 101. 
© Cf. Meno, pp. 78-79; Euthydemus, pp. 280, etc. 
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ence to the self lies in the fact that it renders Socrates’ argu- 
ment immune from the objection that knowledge of how we will 
be affected may have no influence on our choice or action, on the 
ground that this is liable to be determined by a desire which is 
directed toward the attainment of a particular object, regardless 
of how it affects us. If desire did thus aim at the attainment of a 
particular object regardless of its effect on us, our conception of 
how the object would affect us might have no influence on our 
action. We might know that an object must necessarily affect 
us adversely, and yet seek it because we desired it. If, however, 
desire aims at self-satisfaction, our conception of how the ob- 
ject will affect us must necessarily determine whether we desire 
it. If we know that it cannot satisfy, so long as we retain our 
sanity, we cannot seek satisfaction in it, and consequently, if to 
desire an object is to seek satisfaction in it, cannot desire it. 
If we are to maintain that our choice or action is not invari- 
ably determined by our conception of how we will be affected, 
we must maintain either (1) that in some cases action is guided 
not by the desire of satisfaction, but by an impulse which aims 
at a particular object regardless of how it will affect us, or else 
(2) that we may seek an object despite the fact that, knowing 
that it will affect us adversely, we do not desire it. With regard 
to the first suggestion it seems clear that if a man consciously 
aims at a certain object he is seeking satisfaction therein. It 
may be the case that, in achieving his object, he will not attain 
the satisfaction he seeks. He may be sacrificing the chance of 
genuine satisfaction for a paltry and fleeting gratification. This 
may be apparent to others, and perhaps would be apparent to 
the agent himself if he considered the matter dispassionately. 
Nevertheless, in aiming at the object, he is seeking satisfaction. 
For the moment, at any rate, he has persuaded himself that 
satisfaction is to be found in that object. Consciously to aim at 
an object, then, is to seek satisfaction in that object. Conse- 
quently we can claim that a man acts regardless of how he will 
be affected only where he acts blindly, as in panic. But obvi- 
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ously, if a man acts blindly, he does not deliberately seek the 
worse knowing full well that it is the worse. 

As regards the second suggestion, it is true that we strive aft- 
er objects which we say we do not desire. What we mean, how- 
ever, is either that we do not desire the object for its own sake 
but as a means to something else, or else that we desire it only 
under conditions which we regard as undesirable; we choose it 
as the lesser of two evils, or we regard it as an unpleasant duty. 
But in all cases, under the given conditions we do desire it. 

3. The third point involved in Socrates’ argument has been 
taken for granted in our discussion of the second. Desire does 
not merely involve a reference to the self, but always aims at the 
fulfilment, realization, or satisfaction of the self; it never aims at 
the reverse of this. As Socrates puts it, it is not in human nature 
to desire to be harmed or made miserable. Of course we may 
desire that the attainment of which will cause us pain, or in- 
volve the sacrifice of things which we hold dear, and perhaps of 
life itself. In doing so, however, we are not desiring to be harmed 
or made miserable but the reverse. We act as we do because we 
feel that we must if we are to avoid being genuinely harmed and 
made really miserable. 

4. So far the argument has maintained that action springs 
from desire, which always aims at self-satisfaction. The next 
step is to show that it is the good which satisfies, whereas evil 
harms us and makes us miserable. This step is essential. With- 
out it we cannot establish a connection between desire on the 
one hand, and knowledge of good and evil on the other. If good 
were simply a quality like red, which an object might possess 
without thereby becoming beneficial to its possessor, the fact 
that an object was good would constitute no reason for seeking 
it. If evil were similarly a quality which an object might possess 
without thereby becoming harmful to its possessor, the fact that 
an object was evil would constitute no reason for avoiding it. 
In that case we would have no ground whatsoever for maintain- 
ing that if a man knows an object is good he will seek it, or that 
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if he knows it is evil he will endeavor to avoid it. There would 
be no more reason for maintaining this than for maintaining the 
reverse. We are entitled to assert a connection between knowl- 
edge of good and evil on the one hand and action on the other, 
only if there is a connection between such knowledge and desire. 
The argument therefore breaks down unless the good necessarily 
benefits or satisfies, the evil necessarily harms or dissatisfies. 
Green accepts this step as definitely as Socrates himself. As 
we saw, he maintains that “‘the common characteristic of the 
good is that it satisfies some desire.” This, however, only en- 
ables us to maintain that Green is not entitled to reject Soc- 
rates’ argument on the ground that this step is not admissible. 
It does not show that others who maintain that a man may know 
the better but seek the worse are not entitled to do so. To show 
this we must either justify this account of the good, or else show 
that it is implied by, and therefore must be accepted by, all who 
maintain this thesis. Now Green’s thesis does seem to imply 
that the good satisfies. It suggests that it is something of a 
paradox that a man may know the good and yet seek the evil. 
If there were nothing paradoxical about it, if instead it were 
simply what we might reasonably expect, the statement would 
lose its point. Consequently, when we assert that a man may 
know the better and yet seek the worse, we imply that this is 
the opposite of what might reasonably be expected. If there 
were no reason to expect the contrary, there would be no reason 
for making the statement. But we can reasonably expect the 
contrary only if the fact that a thing is good represents a reason 
for seeking it, and the fact that a thing is evil a reason for avoid- 
ing it. This is the case, however, only if the good satisfies, evil 
dissatisfies. Consequently there is no point in asserting that a 
man may know the better and yet seek the worse, unless the 
good satisfies and evil dissatisfies. If, then, the assertion is to be 
worth making, it must be taken to imply that the good satisfies 
and evil dissatisfies. This, however, still only proves that any- 
one who asserts that a man may know the better and yet seek 
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the worse is not entitled to deny that good satisfies and evil 
dissatisfies; it does not prove that the good does satisfy and evil 
dissatisfy. Yet, unless this is true, Socrates’ argument breaks 
down. Consequently, in order to justify Socrates’ contention, as 
opposed to criticizing Green’s mode of stating the contrary 
view, it is necessary to establish that good satisfies and evil has 
the reverse effect. Only the briefest discussion of the point is 
possible, however, in the space which I can devote to it. 

All that Socrates’ contention requires is that good should in- 
variably satisfy, evil invariably have the reverse effect. It does 
not compel us to maintain that anything which is good is so in 
virtue of the fact that it satisfies, and that anything which is 
evil is so in virtue of the fact that it has the reverse effect. It 
allows us to hold that to be good is one thing, to be satisfied an- 
other, provided it always so happens that what is good satisfies; 
and that evil is one thing, to be harmed another, provided evil 
does invariably harm us. To prove that this proviso is satisfied, 
however, we would have to show that there is something in the 
nature of the good in virtue of which it satisfies, and something 
in the nature of evil in virtue of which it has the reverse effect. 
To do this it would be necessary to examine instances of the 
good, see what it is in virtue of which they satisfy, and show 
that in virtue of this they must satisfy, and that without this 
nothing is good. We would then have demonstrated that the 
good must satisfy, in the same way in which we demonstrate 
that the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles. Socrates, however, holds that it is not simply the case 
that the good necessarily has some character in virtue of which 
it satisfies, but that anything is good in virtue of the fact that it 
satisfies; that to say that it is good means that it satisfies. If 
that is so, it is not necessary, in order to justify the contention 
that the good satisfies, to discover some characteristic which the 
good must have, in virtue of which it must satisfy; all that is 
necessary is to understand why we say that a thing is good. 
What we need to do, then, is to show that it is in virtue of the 
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fact that it satisfies that we say a thing is good, and in virtue 
of the fact that it has the reverse effect that we say that it is 
evil. 

Though we may not generally realize the fact, we do in effect 
ordinarily accept the view that if anything is good it is so simply 
in virtue of the fact that it satisfies or has the capacity of satis- 
fying, and that if it is evil it is so solely in virtue of the fact that 
it has the opposite effect. We habitually accept proof that a 
thing is good as a sufficient reason for desiring it, and proof that 
it is evil as a sufficient reason for avoiding it. Now, as what we 
desire is self-satisfaction, this is justifiable only if good satisfies 
and evil has the opposite effect. Again, we continually treat 
“beneficial,” “advantageous,” “‘satisfying,” or ‘‘satisfactory”’ as 
synonyms for “good,” and “harmful” or “disadvantageous” as 
equivalent to “evil” or “bad.” If we ask what good a thing is, 
we want to know what advantage it will confer; if we say that it 
is no good, we mean that it will not confer any benefit. 

This could, I think, be taken as conclusive evidence of the 
truth of our thesis that when we say a thing is good we mean 
that it satisfies, when we say it is evil we mean that it harms, were 
it not for certain difficulties. In the first place, it may be said 
that it implies that whatever we desire is good, and that if we 
recognize that anything is good we will inevitably desire it; but 
that as a matter of fact we desire things which are not good, and 
do not desire things which we are prepared to admit are good. 
Now, as regards the first point, our thesis does not imply that 
whatever we desire is good, but only that whatever satisfies de- 
sire is good, and that whatever we desire we regard as good. To 
object to our thesis from this point of view, it is necessary to 
show either that a thing may satisfy and yet not be good, or 
that we may desire a thing though we do not regard it as good. 
Now, as regards the former, though a thing which is not good 
may satisfy in the sense of giving temporary gratification, it 
cannot afford genuine satisfaction; it genuinely satisfies only if 
it is good. Or a thing may genuinely satisfy, and yet not be re- 
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puted good. If, however, we realize that it genuinely satisfies, 
we will recognize that it is really good. As regards the latter, we 
may recognize that a thing is reputed not to be good, or we may 
have had experience which ought to have taught us that it was 
not good, and yet desire it. If so, however, we are not convinced 
that it is not good, or we have persuaded ourselves that, despite 
past unfortunate experiences, it really is good. If we recognize 
that it really is not good, then we will not desire it. For to do so 
would be to seek satisfaction where we know full well it is not 
to be found. 

As regards the second point, namely the contention that our 
thesis implies that if we recognize that anything is good we will 
inevitably desire it, the answer seems to be that if we regard it 
as best for us, all things considered, we will desire it. If, how- 
ever, we recognize that it is generally good but do not regard it 
as good for us in the present circumstances, then, though we 
will in a sense recognize that it is good, we will not desire it. 
This does not mean that we must distinguish between good in 
general and good for us, and restrict our thesis to the latter. All 
that it signifies is that strictly speaking a thing is good only in 
a concrete situation. It is good in virtue of its capacity of meet- 
ing a need felt by a self in a concrete situation. But if, as we 
usually do, we speak of the thing as good without referring to 
this situation, then, when we meet with a different situation in 
which it fails to satisfy, we will find that we do not desire it, 
despite the fact that we speak of it as good. But the truth is that 
in this new situation it is not good. 

Secondly, it may be said that our thesis might be true if we 
had to deal only with a single individual, or if what benefited 
one benefited all, and what harmed one harmed all. But, it may 
be said, we are concerned with many individuals, and experience 
shows that it frequently happens that a thing which satisfies 
one person does so only at the expense of harming others. If, 
then, it is good in that it satisfies and evil in that it harms, we 
must say that it is at the same time both good and evil. 
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We cannot get over this difficulty, as we did a previous one, 
by pointing out that a thing is good only in a concrete situation, 
and that consequently what is good in one situation may be evil 
in another. The contention is not simply that what is good in 
one situation may be evil in another, but that in the same situa- 
tion it is both good and evil: good to one person, evil to another. 
If we accept this contention we must either give up our thesis or 
else admit that, though a thing may be good for or advan- 
tageous to an individual, or bad for or harmful to an individual, 
nothing is (simply) good or bad. Though it would take us too 
far afield to argue the point in detail, it seems clear that the only 
satisfactory solution of this difficulty is to deny that the conten- 
tion is true. We must maintain that no one can be genuinely 
benefited or satisfied by anything which can be acquired only at 
the expense of doing real harm to others; in the end the satis- 
faction of each requires the well-being of all. 

Thirdly, it may be urged that we should have distinguished 
between doing good or evil and receiving or suffering good or 
evil. Suffering evil, it may be said, is never beneficial, but doing 
it may be; receiving good is always beneficial, but doing it may 
not be. We may, I think, justly claim that this contention has 
been conclusively refuted by Socrates. Suffering evil, he shows, 
cannot genuinely harm us; doing evil destroys the soul." Sim- 
ilarly he implies that it is only by doing good that we are really 
benefited. 

If this defense of our thesis is satisfactory, the fourth step in 
our presentation of Socrates’ argument has been proved. If to 
say that a thing is good means that it satisfies and to say that it 
is evil means that it is harmful, then necessarily good satisfies 
and evil harms. From this (with the aid of the three points pre- 
viously established) Socrates’ conclusion follows inevitably. If 
evil harms but desire aims at self-satisfaction, no one can desire 
evil or what he takes to be evil. Consequently, as action is de- 
termined by desire, no one can deliberately seek or knowingly 


1 Cf. Apology, passim; Gorgias, pp. 473-80; Crito, p. 44, etc. 
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choose evil. If he chooses to seek what in fact is evil or worse, 
it can only be because at the moment he thinks it is good or 
better. 

On the other hand, to justify Green’s thesis (without reject- 
ing any of the first three points), it would not be sufficient sim- 
ply to deny that good satisfies and evil harms; we must main- 
tain that, at any rate where the thesis holds, evil satisfies and 
good does not. For, as the man is seeking satisfaction, he is 
acting sanely only if he is under the impression that evil satis- 
fies and good does not. If, then, evil does not satisfy and good 
does, though he knows the object he seeks is evil, he seeks it 
only because he is ignorant of the nature of good and evil. If 
he knew that evil harmed and good satisfied, i.e., were he not 
ignorant of the nature of good and evil, he would seek not evil 
but good. Therefore he does not properly speaking know good 
but seek evil, unless evil satisfies and good harms. Now it is 
obvious that those who accept Green’s thesis do not believe that 
this is true. Besides, as we have already seen, if it were true, it 
would be grossly misleading to say that a man may know the 
better but seek the worse. For, whereas this suggests that we 
would expect the opposite, if evil satisfied and good harmed, it is 
just what we would expect; there would be no more point in as- 
serting it than in anyone who believes that good satisfies and 
evil harms saying that a man may know the evil and yet seek 
the good. 

It is, then, surely reasonable to claim that the argument shows 
conclusively that if we use “know” in the strictest sense, then 
Socrates is right and Green is wrong; a man who knows the bet- 
ter in the strictest sense will never prefer the worse. Nor will 
he do so, even though he has never known the better and the 
worse in the strictest sense, provided that at the moment of ac- 
tion he consciously believes that the one is better and the other 
worse. To do so would be to seek in the one the satisfaction 
which he is convinced can be found only in the other. Now the 
man who has once known the better in the strictest sense, when- 
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ever he recalls this fact, even though he does not at the moment 
see why it is better, will nevertheless believe that it is better. 
Consequently, although he no longer knows the better in the 
strictest sense, provided that at the moment of action he re- 
members having done so, he will never prefer the worse. 


II 


Our argument so far has shown that a man cannot prefer the 
worse if he strictly knows, remembers having strictly known, or 
consciously believes it is the worse. In doing so, it suggests in- 
cidentally why we so frequently feel it is true, as Green con- 
tends, that though we knew the better we sought the worse. For 
this statement of the various conditions under which a man 
cannot prefer the worse immediately suggests that, where a man 
knows the worse only in a sense which does not involve the ful- 
filment of these conditions, he may nevertheless seek it. I pro- 
pose now to set out the various conditions under which a man 
may in a sense know the better but seek the worse. 

1. A man may seek the worse, despite the fact that he (in a 
sense) knows the better, if at the moment of action he does not 
recall his knowledge.” He knows the better in the sense that he 
has previously seen, learned, heard, or discovered it; but he is not 
at the moment aware of it. He may fail to recall what he thus 
knows, either because he does not recognize the situation as one 
to which his knowledge is relevant, or because, though he recog- 
nizes the situation, he cannot at the moment remember how to 
meet it. But, whether it is his recognition or his memory which 
is at fault, his knowledge is defective. It is only because it is 
defective that he fails to act on it. 

2. A man may (in a sense) know the better but seek the 
worse, if at the moment of action he has persuaded himself that 


1 Thus a man may attempt to extinguish burning oil with water, despite the fact 


that he knows that water will only spread the flames, because at the moment of action 
he fails to recall what he knows. 
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the worse is the better.’ This perversion of his judgment may 
be due simply to the fact that (at any rate for the moment) he 
fails to remember correctly which is the better and which the 
worse. But it is more likely to be due to the fact that he has 
never known in the strictest sense that the one is better and the 
other worse, but either (a) has simply found from experience 
of a certain number of cases that this is so, or else (b) merely 
knows that it is reputed to be the case. In the former case he 
knows that the one is good and the other evil, in the sense that 
he has found in a number of cases that the one has a beneficial, 
the other a harmful, effect. But he does not know, and never 
has known this in the sense of seeing that the one must necessa- 
rily satisfy and the other necessarily harm. Consequently he 
may persuade himself that the fact that in the cases previously 
experienced this one satisfied and the other did not, was due to 
some circumstance which is not realized in the present case, and 
that consequently what previously proved harmful will in this 
case satisfy. Though he knows the better in the sense that in his 
previous experience he has found it better, he does not while 
acting believe that in this case it is better. In the latter case he 
knows that the one is good and the other evil, in the sense that 
this is the accepted or conventional view. But at the moment of 
action he does not believe that this view is correct. When, how- 
ever, after the event, he has learned by experience that the 
conventional view was correct, he may be prepared to confess 
that he knew the better but sought the worse. 

It is in this sense that Green is using the term ‘‘know,’’ when 
he says that a man may know the better but prefer the worse. 
This is clear from the two sentences which precede this state- 
ment. He says, 

We see that in the individual the idea of what is good for him in his 
actual state of passion and desire—the idea which in fact he seeks to real- 


3 Thus the dyspeptic may partake of a forbidden dish, though he (in a sense) knows 
he would be better without it, because he has for the moment persuaded himself either 
that this time he can do so with safety, or that it is worth enduring the consequences for 
the sake of the present pleasure. 
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ise in action—is apt not to correspond to his conviction of what is truly 
good. That conviction is the echo in him of the expression which practical 
reason has so far given to itself in those institutions, usages, and judg- 
ments of society which contribute to the perfection of life, but his desires 
and habits are not yet so far conformed to it that he can seek his good in 
obeying it, that he can will as it directs. He knows the better.... but 
he prefers the worse. 

Consequently the conflict between Green and Socrates is really 
only verbal. 

3. So far we have assumed that the “good” the man (says 
he) knows is genuinely good, and the “‘evil’’ he seeks really evil. 
This, however, may not be the case. Though his confession that 
he knows the good but seeks the worse may be interpreted in 
such a way that it is true, nevertheless the “evil” he seeks may 
really be good, and the “‘good”’ he claims to know really evil. 
(a) When he says that he knows the good but seeks the evil, he 
may mean that he knows what is reputed good but seeks what 
is reputed evil. But he may find that the alleged good harms 
him, while the alleged evil satisfies him, or at any rate would do 
so were it not that, under the influence of convention, he feels 
that it is nevertheless evil. In this case it is the good he seeks, 
but, owing to the influence of convention, he calls it evil. (6) 
The ‘“‘good” which he claims to know may be something which 
is usually good but is not good in the present situation, and the 
“evil” he seeks may be something which is usually evil, but is 
not evil in the present situation. For, as we saw, the thing 
which we say is good (evil) is so only in a concrete situation or 
under certain conditions. If, however, these conditions are nor- 
mal, we will take them for granted, and say simply that the 
thing is good (evil). Where, however, the thing occurs in the 
absence of these conditions, it may not be good (evil). Conse- 
quently, when a man says he knows the good but seeks the evil, 
the position may be this: He knows what normally would be 
good, and seeks what normally would be the evil; but, under the 
abnormal conditions operative, the thing he speaks of as good 
is really evil, and the thing he seeks but says is evil is really good. 
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This fact, or rather knowledge of this fact, obviously makes it 
easier for a man to deceive himself as to what is good and what 
evil. Knowing that a thing which is normally evil may in spe- 
cial circumstances be good, but not knowing the precise condi- 
tions under which it is respectively good and evil, he may easily 
persuade himself that these special circumstances exist in the 
present case. He knows that it is normally evil, but persuades 
himself that under the present conditions it is good, and seeks it 
as such. 

III 

The conclusion at which we have arrived, then, is as follows: 
A man cannot seek what is evil if, when acting, he either (1) 
knows, or remembers having known, in the strictest sense that 
it is evil, or (2) consciously believes that it is evil. But he may 
know a thing is evil and yet seek it, if (1) he does not at the 
moment recall his knowledge, or if (2) when acting he persuades 
himself that the thing is not evil. Consequently he can know 
that a thing is evil and yet seek it, only if his knowledge is in 
some way defective. Perfect knowledge is a noble and com- 
manding thing which cannot be overcome. 

But, we may be told, this conclusion, though strictly speaking 
true, is in practice grossly misleading. It suggests that the man 
who wishes to be sure that he will always do what is best, 
should, and need only, strive to attain perfect knowledge; and 
that the man who wishes others always to attain the best, 
should simply seek to impart to them, or inspire them to strive 
after, perfect knowledge. But the fact is that such knowledge is 
unattainable; and knowledge such as is possible for man is 
powerless to resist the pressure of passion, unless backed by a 
trained will. From a practical point of view, therefore, the im- 
portant thing is not knowledge or insight but a trained will. 
If a man has learned steadfastly to believe that certain things 
are good and others evil, he will act on his belief. But, without 
such steadfast belief, such knowledge of good and evil as man 
can attain is powerless to resist desire. 
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The objection would certainly be just if Socrates, oblivious 
to the value of the trained will, had maintained that all should 
strive after, and no one needs anything but, perfect knowledge 
as to what is good. But the fact is that, at any rate in the 
Republic, Plato recognizes that such knowledge is to be striven 
after only by the philosopher, and that such striving is possible 
only if both he and other members of the community have ac- 
quired a disciplined character. That does not mean, however, 
that Socrates recognizes that in practice knowledge is relatively 
unimportant. For Socrates insists that the non-philosophical 
members of the community can be relied upon to act in the 
right way only if they have learned to believe rightly (or hold a 
correct opinion as to) what things are good and what evil. But 
how can they learn to believe rightly unless someone tells them 
what things are good and what evil? And how can anyone tell 
them this, unless he himself can see what things are good and 
what evil? There can be no assurance that the opinions as to the 
nature of the good which they are asked to accept, are true, 
unless they have been formulated by someone who has insight 
into the nature of the good and sees why certain things are good 
and others evil. Again, though it is not necessary that the non- 
philosophical members of the community should know why 
these things are good, it is necessary that they should believe 
that they are good. But they should not, and if they are at all 
intelligent they will not, believe this, unless they believe that 
someone does understand why they are good. Opinion which 
does not rest on insight not only is liable to be mistaken, but 
also is liable, as Socrates puts it, to “run away.’ In the end, 
only knowledge, knowledge which includes insight into the 
“reason why,” is secure. Ultimately only knowledge is a noble 
and commanding thing which cannot be overcome. 
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PROFESSOR ALEXANDER’S ETHICAL VIEWS 
A. C. FOX 


ROFESSOR S. ALEXANDER’S latest contribution in 

ethics was made, as far as I am aware, in an article en- 

titled ““Morality as an Art,” in the Journal of Philosophi- 
cal Studies of April, 1928. Assuming that it is his last word (so 
far) on the subject (following, though at some distance, on his 
important Moral Order and Progress and some discussions in 
Space, Time, and Deity), it may not be unfair to examine it as 
expressing his mature thought. Its general tone is in harmony 
with that of his preceding writings on the same topic. There is 
a similar empirical and evolutionary point of view, and a con- 
viction that morality is an art elaborated by society for its own 
welfare. One is reminded of his treatment of tertiary qualities 
(including moral values) in Space, Time, and Deity, and particu- 
larly of his refusal to accord them the unqualifiedly objective 
status ascribed to other qualities. 

In the first part of “Morality as an Art,”’ Professor Alexander 
contends that scientific interest and work is grounded in the in- 
stinct of curiosity, and that aesthetic appreciation and produc- 
tion are derivative from the instinct of constructiveness. “Is 
there,” he asks, “any instinct [comparable to these two] of 
which morality is the satisfaction? .... It may well seem that 
virtue is but passion directed, and that there is room for no 
other instinct. But what is this direction of passion which 
makes it virtuous? or why should we seek direction of it?’ 

Unless we remember Alexander’s governing point of view we 
shall not understand his answer. He thinks of morality as con- 
formity to social requirements, and of society as a system which 
needs order and arrangement and a harmonious system of will- 
ing. “Sharing each other’s tastes for good things, and therefore 

t Journal of Philosophical Studies, Vol. II, p. 150. 
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competing with one another, we have devised a system of dis- 
tribution of our activities which the good accept and the bad 
reject or disregard.”? Because social harmony is the desirable 
end, the instinct which morality satisfies is that of gregarious- 
ness, aided by sympathy. ‘‘Morality is a work of art (formed 
by) the members of society themselves acting in virtue of their 
sociality or gregarious instinct, which impels them to form a 
group, and in virtue of their sympathy with each other’s im- 
pulses, to avoid conflict and secure co-operation, and establish 
an harmonious system of willing whose technique is the laws of 
morality.”’ This, however, is not the whole account of the 
matter. The other instincts come into question. They have 
their respective ends, which are those “tastes for good things” 
already mentioned. It would seem, then, that ‘‘good”’ is deter- 
mined in dual fashion, or by two factors: first, by the several 
instincts or tastes, and, second, by the instinct of sociality, 
which forms the good out of the harmony of the several instinc- 
tive goods. “It follows that morality, like art, is a human in- 
vention, that it is entirely experimental, that there is no pre- 
ordained standard of right and wrong, but that what is right is 
what is discovered in experience to satisfy passions as directed 
by the gregarious instinct.’ 

The question which all this raises is whether morality is a 
matter of satisfying tastes for particular ends, or of fulfilling a 
desire for adequate form; for Alexander says that gregarious- 
ness is a formal instinct or formal taste, and it is clear that the 
various tastes are given from the beginning as the raw material 
of morality. Perhaps he would say that there is satisfaction in 
both kinds at once, in which case he could not also say that there 
is nothing in the way of a pre-ordained standard, since the nor- 
mative aspect must come in with the formal element. If gre- 
gariousness is as original as the other instincts, then the matter 
must submit to form as soon as it appears. It would therefore 


2 Ibid., p. 156. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 151. 
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be misleading to assert that morality is entirely experimental, 
except in respect of its matter; and this is a claim which ethical 
rationalism need not contest. And it would not be possible, in 
the manner of Professor W. McDougall, to trace morality back 
to simple animal nature, unless it be said that the animals are 
moral creatures. But if Alexander means that formal satisfac- 
tion ensues upon material satisfaction, and is invoked as a means 
of securing this, he makes the various tastes dominant and so- 
ciality a minister to them. It would follow that the one moral 
end is to satisfy these tastes, and that it is a matter of ethical 
indifference whether the satisfaction is gained with or without 
the consent of society. If in the end ‘“‘the good differ from the 
bad by a difference of tastes,’’s then, to say the least, it is very 
arbitrary of society to declare bad the persons who attempt to 
satisfy their tastes in ways that seem most convenient to them- 
selves. Alexander, however, should not jib at arbitrariness, see- 
ing that morality is entirely experimental; no individual should 
be deterred from experiment by the bogey of badness. But, on 
the whole, this does not seem to be Alexander’s interpretation of 
the situation, for “it is not the satisfaction of a passion that 
makes that passion virtuous but the satisfaction of social pas- 
sion in and through material passion.”® His meaning also comes 
out in another passage. Speaking of the rationalist view, he 
says that “Hume’s declaration that reason is and ought to be 
only the slave of the passions .. . . is a fair retort 

it supplies no explanation of virtue itself.’”’? Apparently, the 
explanation of virtue is in the subservience of the passions to 
sociality; so that there is a double “‘slavery’’: that of the pas- 
sions to social demands and that of reason to the passions. In 
this way, reason and system are instrumental to sociality. But 
as sociality itself is a taste for system and is formal, system be- 
comes—does it not?—instrumental to itself. This is reinforced 
by the assertion that sociality has as its characteristic feature 
“the practice of putting oneself in the place of another.” 

5 Ibid., p. 150. 6 [bid., p. 151. 7 Ibid., p. 150. 
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The difficulty may be put by saying that it is not clear, from 
Professor Alexander’s discussion, in which of the following ways 
the relation of the passions to sociality should be described: 
(a) Human beings, endowed with passions requiring individual 
satisfaction, live together. Finding that the various satisfac- 
tions (or the efforts to obtain these) conflict, they agree to sub- 
mit to regulation of their passions by rules imposed upon all. 
In this way they avoid conflict, and each secures co-operation 
in achieving his individual satisfaction. The point here is that 
the passions precede sociality, and make it a means to their 
own ends. (d) A similar situation to (a), except that, to begin 
with, there is no living together. Here, there would be a more 
literal priority of the passions to sociality. (c) Social regulation 
is imposed on the achievement of individual satisfaction of pas- 
sion, and this generates a new passion and satisfaction, that of 
sociality itself. (d) Social regulation is as original as the pas- 
sions, so that from the beginning there is the single aim men- 
tioned in (c). 

The question of priority may seem to be trivial; but Alexan- 
der forces it upon us when he states that morality is entirely ex- 
perimental and that there is no pre-ordained standard of right 
and wrong. What is it that is the subject of experiment? Is it 
living together? Is it the having of regulations as compared with 
having none? Or is it rather—life under regulation being in- 
evitable—the detailed regulations which will bring most satis- 
faction? If there is a question of priorities, separate existence 
may precede social existence, and this again may be prior to 
regulated existence. If Alexander maintains either or both of 
these priorities, the experiments of morality must be directed to 
discovering whether morality is more satisfying than its ab- 
sence, i.e., an experiment in regulation as such. But it would be 
a queer state of affairs for morality to consider its own abroga- 
tion ; moreover, the considering would have to be determined by 
a non-moral standard, presumably by the satisfaction of the 
several passions. This must be the state of affairs if moral ex- 
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periment is concerned with regulation itself: it would mean 
that the very distinction between right and wrong is precarious, 
and is verily a matter of taste. This taste in turn would imply 
a standard of judgment, which would be either passional satis- 
faction or moral satisfaction. A passional standard makes the 
right-wrong distinction a matter of taste in individuals. It may 
be thought that a moral standard for judging the right-wrong 
distinction is the good-bad antithesis, right being instrumental 
to good and wrong to bad. If this demarcation between right 
and good is to hold, good must mean satisfaction, and this 
brings us back to our starting-point. It does nothing to settle 
the question whether the satisfaction is of individual desire or of 
social regulation, unless we say that the good-bad antithesis, 
being ethical, must have a social reference intrinsically. If so, 
moral experiment has an intrinsic moral standard, and there 
can be no open question as to whether human beings shall do 
right or wrong, but only as to what acts in detail are right or 
wrong. 

If, however, Alexander denounces the suggested priorities, he 
either makes regulated existence the characteristic of human 
life from the start (in which case there will be no experiments to 
choose between morality and its opposite), or he denounces one 
priority and accepts the other: i.e., he distinguishes living to- 
gether and living under regulation. His references to sympathy 
between persons have a bearing on this point, for it is not quite 
clear whether he makes sympathy one with or distinct from 
gregariousness. If they are distinct, he has on his hands the 
impossible task of showing how there can be living together 
without some kind of regulation. If they are not distinct, even 
the first practical experiments of humanity are within and not 
toward morality. 

To understand the last two or three sentences we must recall 
what Alexander has to say about sympathy. It is in virtue of 
their sympathy with each other’s impulses that members of 
society are impelled to avoid conflict and secure co-operation, 
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and establish a harmonious system of willing. Sympathy makes 
them see that “nothing can be good which another might not do 
in my place or I in the place of another.” ‘The social instinct 
acts from ends or purposes, and no action is willed for itself 
alone but in a holized system of actions. It builds up ideals of 
practice, which include other men as well as one’s self.”” Again: 
“in the end the good differ from the bad by a difference of taste, 
and the distinction is established by the operation of a formal 
taste, which is disinterested, and is equivalent to the practice 
of putting one’s self in the place of another.’”* Alexander in- 
vokes the support of Adam Smith’s theory of sympathy (which, 
he says, “‘has touched the matter on the quick’’); he alters the 
formulation of this theory to the extent that “‘for the impartial 
spectator I have substituted the play of the gregarious instinct. 
.... This formal instinct is the harmonizer (of members of 
society), not reason, nor even moral sense.’’ 

In comparison with McDougall’s well-known attempt to 
make disinterestedness spring from the same source, what is 
explicitly novelin Alexander’s account is the ascription to sym- 
pathy of a formal character, and, in consequence, a more defi- 
nite statement of its systematizing function. But it is difficult 
to resist the conviction that he wavers, and is not quite sure 
what sympathy is. On the one hand he insists that it is an in- 
stinct comparable with other instincts, that it is a taste or 
impulse like other tastes and impulses. Negative evidence to 
the same effect is its sharp differentiation from reason. On the 
other hand, the name passion is given to the other instincts but 
not to this. Sympathy also is said to be formal while the other 
impulses are the material of morality: they cannot, whereas it 
can, take a disinterested point of view. What then is to be un- 
derstood by “instinct,” and what by “formal instinct”? An 
instinct simpliciter is apparently a native tendency to obtain 

8 Ibid., pp. 150, 153, and 156. 


9 Ibid., p. 155. It is very doubtful whether Adam Smith makes so successful a use of 
sympathy as a moralizing factor as to warrant this invocation of his authority. 
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individual satisfaction of a particular appetition; there is noth- 
ing general or disinterested in it. Presumably therefore its char- 
acter in man and in animal is similar. If so, the expression 
“formal instinct” is a contradiction in terms, unless ‘‘instinc- 
tive” now means no more than innate. But it will be innate in 
man only and not in the animals; and Alexander certainly says 
“the valuable is what satisfies certain human instincts or im- 
pulses, or, what is the same thing, certain instincts in their dis- 
tinctively human form.””® Interpreting all this cautiously, we 
may at least say that sympathy is an instinct in a distinctively 
human form. We must add that the human form makes a vital 
difference to the instinctiveness—makes it, indeed, formal, and 
therefore general and disinterested. This amounts to an ad- 
mission that in man, and not elsewhere, there is a native 
readiness to take a general and impersonal point of view, and 
that this is the open secret of the regulation of passion in a 
moralized and social life. There is even an admission that this 
is the same as the operation of the categorical imperative. It 
certainly produces systematization of the instincts within and 
amongst individuals. Why, then, refuse to name it rational, 
since it appears to have all the qualities which rationalists con- 
note by this word? The refusal is no doubt grounded on the 
assumption that if reason, eo nomine, is given a determinative 
part in the moral life, it will be inevitably understood as some 
unearthly factor dwelling afar, and operating “‘out of the blue” 
upon a material which is alien in nature to itself. If such a view 
has been held by ethical rationalists, there is doubtless justifica- 
tion for the empiricist reaction against it; but most certainly 
it is an exposition of rationalism which need not and must not 
be given. The rationalized life is the systematized life; but there 
is one thing which this does mean and another thing which it 
does not mean. (a) It does mean that the system has its com- 
ponent elements and is nothing apart from them, although they 
can be something apart from it, yet not something moral. It 


%” Tbid., p. 143. 
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does mean that reason comes upon the evolutionary scene to do 
a work for and with these elements, a work of which they have 
given faint hints and which they are ready to subserve, but 
which of themselves they are unable to carry out. (b) But rea- 
son of itself, and apart from them, is also unable to carry it out; 
so that we do not mean that a rational system constitutes an 
end separate from the elements for which is the end, but rather 
that these elements function at their best when they are within 
the system. This is also what Alexander claims: he speaks 
freely of system but frowns on the use of “reason.” And yet it 
may be suspected that the quarrel is more than one about words, 
and that Alexander’s real sympathy is with empiricism. If so, I 
submit that there is a sufficient number of admissions in his 
article to render his empiricism nugatory, and that these may 
be supplemented by what he has to say, particularly about the 
nature of volition, in other of his writings. 

In the article on “Morality as an Art” there are occasional 
references to will, although the subject receives no separate 
treatment. One or two of the references may be noted. ‘Moral 
value is a blending of the will under the impulse of sociality with 
the passions which are its material.” “Goodness is .... the 
harmonizing of the wills of individuals, and is discovered experi- 
mentally in the effort to obey the gregarious impulse and effect 
solidarity.”” In these statements there seems to be an assump- 
tion that moral willing arises out of the coming together gre- 
gariously for common action of persons who, before the coming 
together, have no moral will, and perhaps no will at all. Color is 
given to the interpretation that they have no will at all by re- 
calling the elements of the situation: in the persons who are 
drawn together there operate only the instinctive passions and 
the gregarious impulse; of these the former are no more than the 
material of the will, and the latter is presumably not in itself 
volitional. To begin with, then, there is an absence of will, 
which becomes present only as a consequence of the together- 
ness and the clash of personal impulses. Notice that the will 
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that arises is not merely that of each person for his own good 
but of each for the good of all. This is a momentous result to get 
out of selfish passion and an impulse to be together. If it be said 
that the persons come to see that they cannot remain together 
unless they acknowledge a general good and subdue selfishness 
to it, the reply to this is, that the ‘“‘coming to see”’ which creates 
volition is a reflective and rational operation, and that volition 
therefore is an expression of reason and not of simple gregari- 
ousness. It depends upon something—the reflective relating of 
particular satisfactions to a general satisfaction—which gregari- 
ousness cannot supply. It is no answer to this to retort that 
gregariousness is not simple but is “formal,’’ and involves the 
putting of one’s self in another’s place and vice versa; for if 
sociality has this capacity from the first, it is already reflective 
and rational, and the persons who come together are already 
possessed of will. 

That they are so possessed is admitted in words which 
Professor Alexander otherwise uses. Goodness, we have noticed, 
“is the harmonizing of the wills of individuals,” implying that 
they have wills before the harmonizing begins. He also makes 
great play with the illustration of the work of a committee or 
conference (e.g., to settle a strike) in forming a decision out 
of the original diverse aims of the members. He tells us that 
before the decision is reached ‘‘the members are guided not by 
what they think is right but by what they want. Before the 
committee decides there is no right or wrong course to take.” 
Nevertheless, “‘the primary determinant is the claims of the 
parties, their desires and wills”’ (italics mine); and if one mem- 
ber with strong or advanced views convinces the others of the 
wisdom of his judgment, it is true that, to begin with, his will 
opposes that of the committee. I think it not unfair to claim 
that the word “‘will’’ is not being used loosely in these assertions, 
which therefore admit that the will to the general good is creat- 
ed by will itself, and not by something destitute of any voli- 
tional character. Moreover, it is created by moral will. Surely 
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Alexander is wrong in his interpretation of his own instances. 
When men strike, surely there is (in many cases, at least) a 
conviction on their part that they are doing right or suffering 
wrong, and a similar conviction on the part of those who resist 
them. It is not true to say that they “are guided not by what 
they think is right but by what they want,” for this ignores the 
possibility that they may want what they think is right. But 
their conviction is wider than this: it includes the belief that 
what they want is right from the standpoint of the general good, 
and this is why they come together in conference. This conten- 
tion is but confirmed if the parties are willing to modify their 
claims after reasonable argument. To be sure, it may be (as 
with a less serious issue) that the members of the committee 
come together without a definite opinion as to what decision is 
right: they want to hear the pros and cons discussed. But here, 
also, as in the other instance, they must believe that some right 
decision is obtainable and that they have assembled to obtain 
it: else why should they come together at all? From this larger 
point of view it is untrue to say that “before the committee de- 
cides there is no right or wrong course to take.”” We are con- 
fronted once more by the very elementary but also very perni- 
cious confusion between what is right in detail and what is right 
in principle. The one obviously may have a history and may 
vary enormously; it may be unknown in advance of thought 
and discussion. The other has no history outside the history of 
man himself, and is invariant; it must be apprehended, even if 
implicitly, in advance of thought and discussion about its de- 
tailed articulation. We must therefore deny that moral willing 
arises out of the coming together for common action of persons 
who, before the coming together, had no moral will. They 
would not come together unless they had a will for the general 
good, and this is a moral will; and togetherness in general, i.e., 
human society, is created by beings because of, and to express, 
their original possession of such a moral will. To assert that 
sociality creates the form of right is to reduce the matter to a 
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hopeless enigma. It is true that animal sociality precedes hu- 
man, but this is not to say that the one produces the other, un- 
less it be claimed (1) that animals exhibit volition, and (2) that 
there is no formal difference between animal and human society. 
Alexander apparently cannot make either claim; he cannot 
make the second, since he admits that sympathy in man is for- 
mal, and implies that in the animal it is not; and he cannot 
make the first in view of what he has to say about volition else- 
where. 

In Space, Time and Deity, he relates volition both to judg- 
ment and to self-consciousness. He says that ‘“‘judging or the 
apprehension of a proposition is willing in its more objective 
reference,” and he speaks of “the identity of judging and voli- 
tion.’’* “Judging is the speculative side of volition, and what is 
willed in willing is the proposition or object judged.” As to 
self-consciousness, “‘willing occurs when the preparatory act, 
which is a relatively detached portion of myself, is clinched with 
my whole self, and we have the consciousness of consenting to 
the act, the so-called fiat of the will.’’**? Alexander cannot main- 
tain item (1) above, unless he also maintains that animals 
judge and are self-conscious; but in a passage in which he hints 
at the genesis of self-awareness he relates it definitely with per- 
sons.*? More explicit is the statement that ‘“‘the animals, like 
ourselves, are aware of each other as like. But their conscious- 
ness of the likeness, being without reflection, amounts to no 
more than behaving toward each other as if they were what we 
call alike.’”’* The significance of this passage is seen in relation 
to the claim that “the knowledge of ourselves and that of others 
grow up together.’’ Evidently it is because animals lack reflec- 
tion that they lack self-consciousness, and also because they 
lack effective contact with the minds of persons on account of 
the non-personal character of their own minds. 

In the various places where Professor Alexander discusses 

™ Space, Time and Deity, II, 122. 

2 Tbid., p. 248. 3 Ibid., I, 103. %4 Ibid., II, 35. 
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volition in itself, I have nowhere been able to find any reference 
to sympathy or the gregarious instinct. If this is correct, it is 
significant, and should be borne in mind in considering such 
views of his as occur in the article we have been discussing. 
Another matter that should properly be examined is his pre- 
cise account of the nature and action of the self in volition. 
Material for this is to be found in certain other of his articles in 
journals.'s I cannot deal with these now, and must be content 
with remarking that these contributions, together with relevant 
portions of Space, Time and Deity (e.g., the chapter on “‘Free- 
dom’’) do not seem to me to be satisfactory or beyond criticism 
in their attempt to reduce the self to the purely empirical self, 
or to show that it is this self which alone can explain volition. 
Readers who are interested may check this for themselves. 
When we speak of the reason which constitutes morality, we 
do not intend something which does so in isolation, or some un- 
earthly element of human nature. As far as the empirical evi- 
dence goes it can be located (in this sense we must be empiri- 
cist) ; and it is found to be a genuine part of human nature, even 
though its character implies—as I believe it does—a “‘location”’ 
which goes far beyond human nature. This reason is also closely 
allied with system: it is its source. Perhaps some of the distaste 
for reason in ethics arises because rational system may seem too 
rigid and artificial in connexion with the impulsive and sponta- 
neous nature of man. When we think of system we often think of 
the highly uniform and the rigidly determined, in a word, of 
mechanical system; and then we think that any element in a 
system will lack spontaneity and freshness. For instance, I sup- 
pose that in industry a “‘rationalized”’ system or plan is one in 
which every detail is thought out in advance and the least possi- 
ble room is left for deviations or the unexpected. Thinking thus, 
we naturally hesitate to apply such a conception to the nature 
of man which, in its ethical aspects, should express freshness and 


8 Articles on ‘Conational Psychology” in British Journal of Psychology, Vol. IV, 
and on “Self as Subject and as Person”’ in Proceedings Aristotelian Society, Vol. XI. 
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spontaneity. But this is to misconceive the true nature of sys- 
tem. When the impulses of man are subjected to reason and are 
systematized, this does not mean that all enterprise dies, that 
the life is moralized beyond further endeavor, or that reason 
ceases to look ahead and plan for further adventure. It is in its 
very nature always to look ahead and be adventurous. If it isa 
question of experiment in morals then nothing is more experi- 
mental. For even in the life ruled by reason the rule is not abso- 
lute or entire; reason exists in degrees, i.e., if we have regard 
to the empirical evidence. No human life is thoroughly ration- 
alized, and, if it were, the instinctive impulses are ceaselessly 
active in suggesting new objects of desire and new forms of 
conduct.’ Or rather, it is they and reason which suggest these 
in conjunction. It is the very function of reason to make the 
actual powers of man more fruitful and his powers more rich. 
It does this through system, but as the powers are continually 
expanding and the richness is self-developing, it is also the func- 
tion of reason to encourage this expansion and to fortify it by 
its own inherent powers of prevision. It is a system not rigid 
but elastic; it exists not apart from but in and through its (if 
you like, non-rational) elements—though these become ration- 
al, and their spontaneous exercise also, just to the extent that 
they exist as part of human nature, i.e., of a rational system. 
How they exist in non-human nature is irrelevant to ethics. 
The truly rational life is the free life, and the degree of freedom 
is the degree in which the mechanical and the rigid are subordi- 
nated to ceaseless experiment. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, CRAWLEY 

6 It is doubtless the presence and operation of time that prevents reason from be- 
coming rigid; and the working of reason is construed falsely unless time is taken into 
account, and unless reason is taken as working in time toward a future whose detailed 


character it cannot wholly predict and which calls for a certain taking of risk, but on a 
rational basis. It is to this aspect of the matter that pragmatism draws our attention. 





ON GOLDEN RULES 


J. O. HERTZLER 


| pom since man has lived in groups larger and more 


complex than the simple reproductive unit he has been 

seeking simple formulas, or principles in capsular form, 
covering his relationships with his fellows. Order was necessary 
in the group or it would disintegrate and all the advantages of 
group life would be lost to the individual. The principles had to 
be of such a nature that they could be readily remembered and 
transmitted. They also had to incorporate rules of action that 
were readily comprehensible to and applicable by the individual 
members of the group. 

Among the finest and at the same time the most frequently 
used of such formulas are the so-called “Golden Rule” and the 
“Law of Love,” both of which were given their classical state- 
ments in Western civilization by Jesus of Nazareth. The first he 
stated in the words, “‘All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ The second he stated 
simply, ‘“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’”? These two 
ideas are very closely allied; in fact, their inherent implications 
are essentially the same. Both rest basicly on self-love, and re- 
quire behavior toward others that is in conformity with what 
is opined by the individual to be good or desirable for him. 

Both of these social formulas have appeared in slightly modi- 
fied form among people widely separated in time and space. 
Their efficacy, or at least their advocacy, seems to be more or 
less universal. The purpose of this paper is first to note the 
time, place, and form of some of the more significant statements 
as they are presented by the history of social thought, and, 
secondly, to analyze them, particularly the Golden Rule, from 

Matt. 7:12. See also Luke 6:3r. 


2 Matt. 22:39; Mark 12:31; Luke 10:27. 
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the sociological point of view in an effort to determine some of 
the reasons for their frequency and persistence. 


I 

A study of the proverbs of primitive peoples presents an oc- 
casional thought that comes very close to the Golden Rule in 
its implications. Thus the Yorubas of West Africa say, “He 
who injures another injures himself.’ While this proverb ex- 
presses social interdependence, some connotations of a golden 
rule nature are also evident. The Moroccan tribesmen have 
several: ‘He who has done something will have it done to him’’; 
“He who sows good will reap peace,” and the strikingly sig- 
nificant statement “‘What you desire for yourself you should de- 
sire for others.”’* In Arabia they say, ‘“To recompense good for 
good is a duty,” and “The worst kind of recompense is to 
requite evil for good.’’> The Ba-Congo have, however, expressed 
the identical thought of the Golden Rule in two of their prov- 
erbs. ‘If you see a jackal in your neighbor’s garden drive it out, 
one may get into yours one day, and you would like the same 
done for you.” ‘“O man, what you do not like, do not to your 
fellows.’’® Among the Winnebago texts several are found that 
conform in intent. “For the good you do every one will love 
you.” “Be on friendly terms with every one and then every one 
will love you.”’ To the women they addressed the words, “Do 
not be haughty to your husband. Kindness will be returned to 
you and he will treat you in the same way in which you treat 
him.”” 

In the famous Teachings of Amen-em-apt coming down from 
about 2200 B.c. in the Twelfth Dynasty of ancient Egypt there 
are two passages that have some relation to the Golden Rule. 
The king says: “If thou seest another man stumbling from time 


3A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, pp. 
218-42. 

4E. Westermarck, Wit and Wisdom of Morocco. 

SJ. Wortabet, Arabian Wisdom. 

®C. C. Claridge, Wild Bush Tribes of Tropical Africa, pp. 248-59. 

7P. Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher, pp. 65-66. 
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to time, go to him and enable him to continue on his way.” 
(LXIX, 342-43). “Show thyself friendly to the man for whom 
thou hast antipathy.” (CIII, 495). In a fragment of an an- 
cient Babylonian book of wisdom is found the statement: 
Harm not in any way thine adversary. 
Recompense the man who doeth evil to thee with good. 
Oppose thine enemy with righteous dealing. 
The implication in each of these cases is that you are thereby es- 
tablishing a principle of conduct that will redound to your own 
individual good. 

In the Upanishads of Indian Brahmanism, going back to the 
period 800-600 B.c., is found this striking passage: 

Let no man do to another that which would be repugnant to himself; 
this is the sum of righteousness; the rest is according to inclination. In 
refusing, in bestowing, in regard to pleasure and to pain, to what is agree- 
able and disagreeable a man obtains the proper rule by regarding the case 
as like his own.’ 

While Zoroaster (660-583 B.c.), the generally accepted found- 
er of Zoroastrianism, did not state either the Law of Love or the 
Golden Rule, neither idea is foreign to his general social philoso- 
phy. In the Pahlavi texts of the Zoroastrian literature that 
came after him there are several significant passages dealing 
with our service to each other. One reads, ““‘When men love and 
help one another to the best of their power, they derive the 
greatest pleasure from loving their fellow men” ;" another, ‘“‘The 
greatest concerns of men are these, to make him who is an 
enemy a friend, to make him who is wicked righteous, and to 
make him who is ignorant learned.””* A third Zoroastrian state- 
ment runs, ‘““That nature alone is good which shall not do unto 
another whatever is not good for its own self.’ Gautama (560- 
8E. A. W. Budge, The Teaching of Amen-em-apt. 
9E. A. W. Budge, Babylonian Life and History, pp. 153-55. 
1° Mahabharata, XIII, 5571 ff. 
 Dinkard, VIII, 454. 

3 Shayast-La-Shayast, XX, 6, Sacred Books of the East, V, 394-95. 
%3 Dadistan-i-Dinik, XCIV, 5. 
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480 B.c.), the founder of Buddhism, has the idea, but does not 
give precise expression to it. He says in one passage, 

All men tremble at the rod, all men fear death: 

Putting oneself in the place of others, kill not nor cause to kill. 


All men tremble at the rod, unto all men life is dear; 
Doing as one would be done by, kill not nor cause to kill." 


Elsewhere he stated, “‘One should seek for others the happiness 
one desires for oneself.”’ 

The general aspects of these two rules were widely known in 
ancient China. The philosopher Lao-tze (604-515 B.c.), for 
many years “Curator of the Archives” at the Imperial court 
during the Chow dynasty, presents two memorable passages in 
his famous Tao-Teh-King. The one reads, 

To those who are good to me, I am good. And to those who are not 
good to me, Iam also good. And thus all get to be good. To those who are 
sincere with me, I am sincere. And to those who are not sincere with me, 
I am also sincere. And thus all get to be sincere.*s 


Another passage is even better known. “It is the way of the 
Tao .... to consider what is small as great, and a few as 
many; and to recompense injury with kindness.’’® Confucius 
(551-479 B.C.) squarely faces the issue and gives us the first 
specific statement of the rule in its negative form, sometimes 
referred to as the “Silver Rule.’”’ In the Analects (V, xi) draw- 
ing, as he said, the maxim from the study of man’s mental 
constitution, he expresses it in the words: “What I do not wish 
men to do to me, I also wish not to do to men.”’ In the Doctrine 
of the Mean (I, 32) he puts the same thought thus: “Do not 
unto others what you would not they should do unto you.” 
In the Great Learning (X, 10) he further elaborates his Silver 
Rule when he states, 
What a man dislikes in those who are over him, let him not display toward 
those who are under him; what he dislikes in those who are under him, 
4 From the Dhammapada in SBE, X, Part I, 36. A similar thought is found in 
Uragavagga, SBE, X, Part II, 25. 


13 Tao-Teh-King, (SBE, XXXIX) chap. XLIX, 2. © Tbid., chap. LXIII, 1. 
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let him not display toward those who are over him! What he hates in 
those who are ahead of him, let him not therewith precede those who are 
behind him; and what he hates in those who are behind him, let him not 
therewith pursue those who are ahead of him! What he hates to receive 
upon the right, let him not bestow upon the left; and what he hates to 
receive upon the left, let him not bestow upon the right! This is called the 
standard, by which, as by a measuring square, to regulate one’s conduct. 
According to the Confucian writings Tsze-kung is said to have 
asked the master if there was one word which might serve as a 
rule of practice for all one’s life, and Confucius answered, “Is 
not Reciprocity such a word?’” Moreover the phrase ‘‘Fidel- 
ity to one’s self and the corresponding reciprocity are not far 
from the path” appears five times in the writings of Confucius. 
In another utterance Confucius showed that the rule had for 
him not only a negative form but also that he understood it in 
its positive and most comprehensive force. 

There are four things in the moral life of man, not one of which I have 
been able to carry out in my life. To serve my father as I would expect 
my son to serve me: that I have not been able to do. To serve my sover- 
eign as I would expect a minister under me to serve me: that I have not 
been able to do. To act towards my elder brother, as I would expect my 
younger brother to act towards me: that I have not been able to do. To 
be the first to behave towards friends as I would expect them to behave 
towards me: that I have not been able to do.” 

In Exodus, which takes us back to at least 750 B.c. in the 
history of the Hebrews, we have a rule admonishing helpfulness 
to enemies,” and in Leviticus, written during the Babylonian 
Exile (586-538 B.c.), we have the first specific statement of the 
Law of Love, namely, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.””° 

The idea is also found among the ancient Greeks. Plato 
(428-347 B.C.) several times in the Republic lays down rules of 
essentially the same purport.” In the Laws (Book XI, p. 913, 
Jowett translation) he specifically states “‘. . . . do to others as 

17 Great Learning, XV, 23; X, 2; Doctrine of the Mean, XIII, 3. 

18 Doctrine of the Mean, XIII, 4. 

19 Ex. 23:4, 5. » Lev. 19:17, 18. = E.g., IV, 443. 
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I would that they should do to me.” Isocrates, a contemporary 
and acquaintance of Plato, in an address which he wrote for 
Nicocles, king of Cyprian Salamis (c. 374 B.c.), to his subjects, 
dealing with their duties, stated: ‘‘Do not do to others that at 
which you would be angry if you suffered it from others.’” 
According to Diogenes Laertius when the question was put to 
Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) as to how we ought to behave to our 
friends, the answer he gave was, ‘‘Exactly as we should wish our 
friends to behave to us.’ In the famous passage in the 
Nicomachean Ethics* in which he discusses “‘self-love’’ and the 
“good man,” without specifically stating the Golden Rule, Aris- 
totle nevertheless gives a pointed exposition of it. 

The Judaistic sources of the period just preceding the Chris- 
tian era also provide several significant examples. They show 
that the Golden Rule had been authoritatively proclaimed in 
Israel long before Jesus’ time. In the Talmud (Palestinian), in 
the instructions given by Tobit to his son Tobias, after admon- 
ishing him to love his brethren, the father says: ““Take heed to 
thyself, my child, in all thy works, and be discreet in all thy 
behavior; and what is displeasing to thyself, that do not unto 
any other.’’s Hillel, the great doctor of Hebrew law at Jerusa- 
lem during the time of King Herod, and founder of the great 
school named after him,” is responsible for the following occur- 
rence. When a heathen who wished to become a Jew asked him 
for a short summary of the Law regarding the relation of a man 
to his neighbor, he said: “‘Whatsoever thou wouldest that men 
should not do to thee, do not do that to them. This is the whole 
Law; the rest is mere commentary.’ Hillel, incidentally, was 
the grandfather of Gamaliel, the instructor of Paul of Tarsus. 

2 Nicocles, 61b. 

*3 Diogenes Laertius, The Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers (Yonge trans.), 
pp. 188-89. 

%4 Book IX, chap. viii. 

38 Book of Tobit, IV, 4, 5. 

6 The period of his activity was from about 30 B.c. to 10 A.D. Jewish Encyc., VI. 

*7 Talmud (Babylonian), Shabbat, 314. 
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The recorded statements of the Golden Rule next in historical 
order are those of Jesus (5 B.c.—28 A.D.). The one given in Mat- 
thew 7:12, and stated at the beginning of this paper, is by all 
odds the best known and the one cited almost to the exclusion 
of all others. It is the first positive phrasing of the rule. Luke 
gives a slightly different version: ‘‘As ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye also to them likewise.”** The Law of Love— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’—is given in three 
different places in the Gospels.” Paul (1-67 A.D.), the apostle 
and interpreter of Jesus, had several statements of the Law of 
Love, but none of the Golden Rule. In James 2:8 he refers to 
this as the “royal law” and says: “If ye fulfil the royal law ac- 
cording to the scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, ye do well.” In two other well-known passages he points 
out that he who observes the rule ““Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself” fulfils the Law.*° The Ante-Nicene Latin fathers 
make frequent reference to the Golden Rule using the version 
“‘Whatsoever good things ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye also unto them.” Among the Post-Nicene 
fathers, Augustine is said to be responsible for the saying that 
“ ‘Tyo as thou wouldst be done by’ is a sentence which all na- 
tions under heaven are agreed upon.’’? 

Several of the Roman thinkers of the first and second cen- 
turies A.D. state the Golden Rule in one form or another. There 
is every reason for believing that their statements were quite 
independent of any Christian influence. Christianity had made 
very little impression on the thought of the Empire as a whole 
during the first century and a half of the Christian era. The his- 
torians of the time, such as Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, and 
Lucian, make only the briefest and vaguest reference to it. 
For the Romans, in the main, the “Christians”? were a small, 


28 Luke 6:31. 29 See footnote 2, above. 3° Gal. 5:14; Rom. 13:8. 


31 W. A. Spooner, Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VI, Art. 
“Golden Rule.” 
32 Quoted by Lilly, Right and Wrong, p. 106. 
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bothersome sect among the lower classes, with some noisome 
ideas. Seneca, the Stoic (3-65 A.D.), states the principle several 
times. In the forty-seventh Epistle to Lucilius we find it thus: 
“This is then, the sum and substance of my advice: Treat your 
inferior as you would be treated by your superiors.” In On 
Anger* he says, “Let us put ourselves in the place of him with 
whom we are angry: at present an over-weening conceit of our 
own fortune makes us prone to anger and we are quite willing to 
do to others what we cannot endure should be done to our- 
selves.” Epictetus, another Roman stoic, active around go A.D., 
in his Fragments (42) writes, “What you avoid suffering, do not 
attempt to make others suffer. You avoid slavery: take care 
that others are not your slaves.” Marcus Aurelius, the stoic 
emperor, in his Meditations (VII) has a passage that may be 
interpreted as having a connection with the Golden Rule: ‘‘See 
that thy feelings towards the inhuman be not those of the in- 
human towards the human.” 

In the famous Anglo-Saxon collection of rules and laws, the 
“Dooms of King Alfred” appears in negative form as a pro- 
hibition the rule, “‘And that which ye will that other men should 
not do unto you, do ye not that to other men.” The king ob- 
serves regarding this: ‘‘From this one doom a man may remem- 
ber that he judge every man righteously; he need heed no other 
doom book. Let him remember that he adjudge to no man that 
which he would not that he adjudge to him, if he sought judg- 
ment against him.’’35 

The thought also appears in the seventeenth century. Thom- 
as Hobbes (1588-1657) mentions it in several of his works. He 
declares that moral regulations, which he calls ‘immutable and 


3 Book ITI, xii. 
4 The dates usually given for Alfred are 849-901 A.D., with his reign beginning 871. 


35 Quoted by W. A. Spooner, op. cit. It was impossible to verify this quotation. 
The two best available translations of the ““Dooms” by Thorpe and Attenborough do 
not include the introductory sections (1-48) containing various rules taken from the 
Bible and apostolic literature with comment, from which this passage was obviously 
taken. 
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eternal laws of nature,’”’ may all be summarized in the simple 
formula, “Do not that to another which thou wouldst not have 
done to thyself.”” Again he recommends the rule, “When any 
one questions whether what he plans to do to another will be 
done in accordance with the law of nature or not, let him imag- 
ine himself in the other man’s place.’%* Samuel Pufendorf 
(1632-1694), the author of the great but insufficiently known 
work De Iure Naturae et Gentium, comments on this latter rule, 
“For in this way, when self-love and passions, which strongly 
bow down one scale of the balance, are transformed to the other 
scale, it will be easy to see which way the balance turns.”3? 
Pufendorf also mentions that the Inca, Manco Capoc, the 
founder of the empire of Peru, as narrated by Garcilasso (de la 
Vega) in his Comentarios reales, Book I, chap. xxi, laid down 
this rule for his citizens: ‘““‘Do not to another what you would 
not yourself experience.” 

More recently we have had the famous categorical imperative 
of Immanuel Kant, ‘“‘Act as if the maxim of thy action were 
to become by thy will a universal law,” and the related state- 
ment, “‘So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person 
or in that of another, in every case as an end withal, never as a 
means only,” both closely allied to the Golden Rule. John Stuart 
Mill also has the significant statement, ‘To do as you would 
be done by, and to love your neighbor as yourself, constitute 
the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality.” 

These later European statements may all have been suggested 
by the statements in the New Testament attributed to Jesus. 
The significant thing about them is the fact that various philos- 
ophies of behavior found the principle indispensable. 

II 

One of sociology’s major concerns is social order and the req- 

uisite individual conduct. No society or group can exist if social 


3% De Cive, chap. iii, sec. 26; Leviathan, chaps. xv, xvii. 
37 For his treatments of the Golden Rule, see Book II, chaps. iii, v. 
38 Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, sec. 2. 3» Utilitarianism, p. 323. 
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order is not established and maintained. Without it there is 
discord, disruptive conflict, and chaos; no unity, co-operation, 
or other co-ordination of efforts essential to social living is 
possible; without it there can be none of that individual free- 
dom, self-determination, and self-realization that most men 
crave. Such order, however, rests upon the formation of effec- 
tive social control devices of various kinds. 

As one examines the vast complex of doctrines, rules, and 
principles of social behavior among the various peoples and cul- 
tures of mankind one is struck by their great diversity. The 
age, the environment, the cultural level, and the historical expe- 
rience of the given people seem to dictate specific necessary 
forms at a given place and time that are unique. What is re- 
quired or accepted here may be wrong there; and what is right 
now may be wrong tomorrow. That this viewpoint is correct in 
the main and in most phases of human behavior goes without 
saying. But a similar cultural study shows also occasional uni- 
formities in the principles of social order. We find certain sup- 
posed fundamentals quite generally adhered to by peoples re- 
moved from each other in space, time, and cultural level— 
universals which persist and which the changing scene does not 
invalidate. The discovery of such widespread principles leads 
one to attempt to analyze them and determine the inherent ele- 
ments and common situations that account for their universal- 
ity. 

Significant among such more or less universal social rules is the 
Golden Rule, expressed either positively or negatively. Sociol- 
ogy’s interest in it rests primarily upon its efficacy as an agent 
in social control, and upon the sociological and social psycholog- 
ical principles involved in its operation. The Golden Rule very 
obviously has grown out of the experience of diverse groups. 
It, like other precepts or maxims, is a product of generations 
and centuries of careful observation and analysis of the rela- 
tions of the individual and the group. Its widespread advocacy 
in different eras and among various peoples points to inherent 
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elements that have given it considerable success as a social rule, 
elements that rest not only upon certain uniformities of human 
nature, but also of the individual-group relation.” 

The first feature of the Golden Rule, whether stated negative- 
ly or positively, is that, unlike the great mass of social control 
devices, it is not an imperious and dictatorial social influence 
intimidating, coercing, or subtly shaping behavior from without, 
as do the mores, law, public opinion, or any of the other sym- 
bolic orinstitutionalized pressures. Most control is conscious con- 
trol by the group itself over individual behavior. The Golden 
Rule, on the other hand, operates from within the individual, 
and results in the voluntary limitation of behavior. It is con- 
trol that is subjective, self-initiatory, and self-coercive, but 
which redounds to social benefit, due to the uniqueness of its 
psychology. 

The second aspect of the Golden Rule that stands out is the 
fact that it does not require any great individual intelligence, 
or any profound or extensive knowledge of the nature of social 
relationships, the effects of anti-social or unsocial behavior in a 
group, or any understanding of social interdependence and the 
obligations that it places on individuals. It uses the clever psy- 
chological principle of starting with the individual actor, who, 
on the basis of his own concrete experience and his reflection, 
or with the aid of his imagination, has fairly definite and secure 
feelings, if not ideas, about what is good or not for him as he 
contemplates the possible behavior of other people with whom 
he has to associate. Individual preservation and well-being is 
made the basis of judgment. Jesus very definitely in the Rule 
of Love makes self-love the basis and this is implicit in his state- 
ment of the Golden Rule as it is in practically all the others 
whether positively or negatively stated." This famous rule then 


# T have been influenced in a few instances in what follows by A. T. Cadoux, “Im- 
plications of the Golden Rule,” International Journal of Ethics, XXII (April, 1912), 272- 
87. The article is, in the main, a metaphysical-ethical analysis, not psychological-socio- 
logical. 

4* In the famous passage in Tusculan Dis putations (Book III, chap. xxix) Cicero points 
to the desirability of self-love and neighbor-love being in a state of equilibrium. He 
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starts from the individual’s own desires regarding his welfare. 
These are the only motives of action that every man knows. It 
is social control through the domination of all individuals by 
their own motives of self-good and prudence as they find them- 
selves in various types of social situations. 

Then, thirdly, again on the basis of his own experience, the 
individual accepts the other fellow as one more or less like him- 
self, and transfers, or perhaps expands, in his imagination, his 
own motives or desires to this other fellow. Thus the guide of 
the individual’s action toward another is not his supposition of 
what his fellow’s desire may be, which incidentally may be 
faulty, but his own desire transferred in imagination to him. 
You do the same good for another that you might reasonably 
desire for yourself if you were in his place, or you refrain from 
committing an act to the other fellow that, if perpetrated upon 
you, would be hurtful or unpleasant to you. The rule thus also 
rests on the fact that man can, in terms of his own experience, 
visualize and appreciate his neighbor’s desires and his predica- 
ment, and that he can act or refrain from acting to him as he 
would have his neighbor act or refrain from acting toward him. 
In the rules of Jesus, there is not only the presupposition of 
self-love, but also the belief that one’s love of one’s neighbor 
can be and should be as sincere and earnest as that for himself. 
The Golden Rule centers in the individual but it is not individ- 
ualistic. 

In the fourth place, there is a difference in the sociological 
implications of the negative and positive statements of the rule, 
as Confucius recognized. The negative statement, as for ex- 
ample that of Confucius, or Hillel, or Epictetus, examined in 
the light of its inherent implications, is not likely to lead to any 
beneficent attitudes regarding social conduct. It merely estab- 


states, “There is something excellent in this, and no less just than true, that we love 
those who ought to be most dear to us as well as we love ourselves; but to love them more 
than ourselves is absolutely impossible; nor is it desirable in friendship that I should love 
my friend more than myself, or that he should love me so; for this would occasion much 
confusion in life, and break in upon all the duties of it.” 
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lishes order—an order resting upon a knowledge of the fear of 
the reaction of the injured. It assumes that the possible actor 
has been injured by others in the past, or has been the victim of 
aggression. He then merely transfers the ‘‘don’t-hurt-me”’ at- 
titude to the other fellow. Tasker” quotes Schleiermacher as 
saying that the negative statement of the rule comes about to 
this: “‘What I wish is that others would let me go my own way; 
therefore I let them go theirs.”’** The actor’s underlying motives 
are selfish, prudent, or merely self-protecting. The principle 
confines itself only to the region of simple justice. Spooner sum- 
marizes the matter well when he states, 

It would appear then, that as a negative or limiting principle, a prin- 
ciple of justice, the maxim (speaking of the negative statement) obtained 
a wide acceptance among the best and most enlightened intellects of the 
ancient world; but it was for them a restraining principle, a guide of what 

-they ought not do rather than of what they ought.“ 


It may be stated parenthetically at this point that there is no 
implication, however, in the negatively stated Golden Rule of 
action that is retaliation. There can be no retaliation until there 
has been action. The /ex talionis, another ancient but faulty 
maxim, is addressed to the sufferer of an action.‘ The applica- 
tion of the principles of the Golden Rule precedes the act. It is 
rather an admonition actually to engage in conduct that is good 
for the other fellow, as you see it, or the avoidance of behavior 
that will be bad for him. It does not grow out of a desire for 
retaliation, but is a rule that will put conduct above the temp- 
tation of retaliation, and establish and maintain mutually satis- 
factory relationships. 

The positive statement, as for example, that of Jesus, ‘‘All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them,” on the other hand, is broader and more inclu- 
sive in its scope, and social or even altruistic in its tendencies. 


42 Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, p. 655. 
43 Predigten, III, 84. “4 Op. cit., p. 655. 
45 Cf. E. A. Ross, Social Control, pp. 36-37. 
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As the individual examines into the matter of what he should 
do to the other fellow that he considers good he accumulates an 
array of social acts, or at least becomes definitely conscious of 
what good social acts consist of. The almost unavoidable tend- 
ency of this is to develop a sense of common, corporate life, the 
success and quality of which, in turn, depends on a subsequent 
sense of obligation to fellow men. The positive rule puts the 
social behavior of the individual on a conscious and rational 
plane. It takes him beyond his own immediate selfish good, and 
commits him to an eminently satisfactory general social policy. 
If consistently followed the rule causes the individual to partici- 
pate consciously and voluntarily in good social behavior as a 
matter of obligation; he is impelled by a more or less acutely de- 
veloped sense of responsibility or duty to contribute his bit toa 
social life of high quality. It may even be said to encourage 
generosity and sacrifice on the part of the individual, and this in 
spite of the fact that there shall be no return advantage to the 
individual. There is no implication of some immediate and se- 
cure personal reward either tangible or intangible. Under its 
sway the individual develops a whole set of the highest type of 
socialized behavior patterns. Thus this rule starts in the indi- 
vidual and is more or less egoistic, but it eventually makes 
others the chief concern and becomes an altruistic social welfare 
policy. 

It may, in fact, make the individual a creator of new types 
of socially desirable or beneficial conduct, for it causes him who 
is committed to it continuously to make a personal inventory or 
survey of social life, establish principles, and initiate necessary 
social action. I desire health, and knowing that this depends 
upon healthful conditions of living, I do all in my power to make 
such conditions available for others. I want safety on the high- 
ways; I drive carefully and sanely, and become an active ex- 
ponent of road safety. Under such a rule I become an active 
participant in the determination of ways and means involved 
in social order. Latent forces within me may be stimulated. 
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In brief, the positive statement, as an incitement to right ac- 
tion, develops socialized attitudes and behavior patterns, and 
tends to make the individual a positive and voluntary contribu- 
tor to a high type of social order—one that rests on aspirations 
and creative social idealism. It tends to the shaping of an ever 
improving social order. The negative statement leads to a 
functional equilibrium and maintains existing social control. 

The positively stated Golden Rule in its effects apparently 
conforms perfectly with that great and widely accepted criterion 
of social value, namely, the idea that the objective of social life 
and endeavor is the provision of the fullest possible life for the 
individual. The rule, when consistently adhered to, tends to 
create a social state—an environmental situation—in which 
there can be a realization of the never stilled urges, longings, 
and strivings that men are heir to. If the individual is striving 
for facility of thought, opportunity for the free exercise of work- 
manship, the emancipation of creative intelligence, the freedom 
of aesthetic expression, and the opportunities for the expansion 
of spirit for himself, he will provide these facilities for others 
in the corporate life of man. Furthermore, the positive Golden 
Rule stimulates those inner forces and capacities that must be 
cultivated if there is to be a high type of culture. 

We must grant that the positively stated Golden Rule pre- 
sents greater difficulties of realization among a people than the 
negative. It demands more of the individual and requires the 
play of the higher elements of human nature to carry it out, 
resting, as it does, on intelligence and reasoning power, under- 
standing, information, imagination, and a capacity for a degree 
of both self-control and will-power. The negative statements, to 
be placed in successful operation, need only “‘won’t-power”’ 
which is a common attribute of people, and a comprehension of 
the nature of fear, which isso close to instinct that it is universal. 

The Golden Rule, in the fifth place, in its positive statements 
is not particularistic, nor does it apply only in a common-inter- 
est group. It is universal in its application. Recognition of dif- 
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ferences does not interfere with its operation. Differences, real 
or assumed, with respect to color, race, culture status, or mode 
of life makes the operation of some of the other motives of 
social behavior inoperative. We human beings tend to be only 
fair and just to “our own kind of folks.” But if we act in accord- 
ance with the positive Golden Rule we unavoidably have to 
consider every fellow with whom contact is made or likely to be 
made. Any principle or condition of inequality, status, or class 
alignment is inconsistent with it. The only conceivable differ- 
ence that the rule would allow would be that of inherent ability, 
and the rule, honestly and intelligently applied, would insure 
justice and the best-known treatment in such a relationship. 

Kant’s great rule, the so-called categorical imperative, “‘act 
as if the maxim of thy action were to become by thy will a uni- 
versal law,” apparently emphasizes specifically this universal- 
istic aspect of the Golden Rule. So act at all times and in all 
types of social relationships with all kinds of people that if your 
individual action were to be translated into a binding law of 
social behavior for all mankind it would be utterly satisfactory. 
For the man who is capable of thinking of conduct impersonally, 
objectively, and rationally—in brief, metaphysically—this rule 
may be effective. But the positively stated Golden Rule is sim- 
pler, more concrete, more comprehensible, and is applicable by 
anyone capable of a degree of social consciousness. It starts 
from the present contents of the individual’s mind and has 
direct bearing on every social choice. 

The same element of complete universality of reciprocity may 
not, however, be inherent in the negatively stated rule. As 
noted above, the negative rule gives us a state of justice which 
is an equilibrium of individuals. But the conception of justice is 
influenced by the culture of the social milieu of the group, and 
the prevailing culture content may allow status or class align- 
ment as just. Thus a slave-owner will, under the negatively 
stated rule, feel no compunctions whatsoever about slavery, but 
will object strenuously to the abuse of the slave as injustice. It is 
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even possible that the slave may accept the same interpreta- 
tion. Only the positively stated rule, with its idealization of 
social behavior, would challenge the traditional or conventional 
relations, and point to those that give universal equality. 

In conclusion, certain general observations may be made. 
The quality of the operation of the Golden Rule, or perhaps 
rather the social and spiritual level which its operation pro- 
duces, depends probably upon the way the individual has been 
conditioned, especially the influences that have given him the 
personal values that he adheres to. His social background will 
go far toward shaping the purposes that redound to his own wel- 
fare. His interpretation of the positive rule, particularly, rests 
upon the degree of socialization that he has, or at least reflects 
in his wishes and behavior, and the equality of his sense of re- 
sponsibility. The higher the moral plane of the society, the finer 
will be the behavior according to the Golden Rule. There is this 
inevitable interplay between the individual and his culture. As 
a principle establishing a certain indispensable minimum state 
' of justice it would operate, though, regardless of the cultural 
state. 

It has sometimes been contended that the Golden Rule is an 
“under dog” philosophy. Even the most superficial analysis of 
it, however, shows this to be entirely erroneous. There is no 
implication in it that would lead one to think that it emanated 
from either side of a superior-inferior, stronger-weaker or domi- 
nator-controlled relationship. It is a principle of complete and 
indiscriminate reciprocity. It must be granted, though, that 
with human nature as it is, the oppressed and subjugated would 
be more likely to emphasize it than those who, due to their posi- 
tion of power, were able to gratify their every whim. A cursory 
examination of its exponents demonstrates also that representa- 
tives of various social levels advocated it. Primitives have it 
among their tribal maxims, and class lines are often less closely 
drawn among them than among civilized peoples. Among the 
historical advocates, Amen-em-apt was an Egyptian nobleman 
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and a minister of agriculture; Gautama was a prince, though 
after his enlightenment he cast his lot with the rank and file and 
opposed caste; Lao-tze was a scholar and an exponent of sim- 
plicity and democracy; Confucius was alternately an officer of 
state and a philosopher-teacher; Aristotle was the son of a 
physician, and himself the tutor of Alexander and a man of 
wealth and social standing; Hillel was a great churchman and 
scholar; Jesus, to be sure, was of lowly origin; Seneca, the great 
philosopher, was the tutor and adviser of Nero, and probably 
the second wealthiest man of Rome; Marcus Aurelius was a 
Roman emperor; and Alfred was an English king. All of these 
presented the Golden Rule, not from the point of view of any 
class, but as a universal behavior policy. 

The Golden Rule is increasingly necessary as an actual work- 
ing philosophy. Modern social life is a matter of more and more 
numerous contacts and influences, direct and indirect, and 
greater interdependence of people. Each individual is subject 
to the effects of the behavior of more and more people. The 
mores and the law always lag behind social requirements. 
Greater strains are imposed upon social control agencies as a 
whole than ever before. If external controls of society are weak- 
ening actually, or relatively according to the load they are ex- 
pected to carry, then it is very important that inner ones be 
assiduously cultivated. Therefore individual self-determination 
and self-direction of conduct are of exceedingly great impor- 
tance. We need an agency or principle that supplements the 
external controls and one that leads to social conduct not yet 
standardized in group opinion or law—one that will put the 
individual in a position where, with reasonably good sense, he 
can himself act in a socially appropriate manner in a new or 
heretofore unexperienced social situation. The Golden Rule, 
clearly perceived, does this. 

From the general operative point of view the Golden Rule 
has the advantage of controlling the individual without stirring 
up his antagonism and opposition through too much outer re- 
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straint. Its compulsion comes from within the individual and 
rests upon his notions of prudence and expediency, his idealism, 
and his aspirations. It is one of the highest types of control, 
because it grows out of self-control. The more such inner con- 
trols develop the less need there is for negative social pressures. 
Its superiority is reflected as we view it from another angle. 
Even in its negative statement it promotes justice and order 
rather than attempting by coercion to prevent or repress injus- 
tice and disorder. It is perhaps the best single rule for social 
behavior that has ever been enunciated. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 





THE EVOLUTION OF PACIFISM 
ROBERT C. STEVENSON 


HE evils of war are commonplace. The human suffer- 

ing and material loss which follow in its train are uni- 

versally recognized and deplored. Yet the doctrine of 
pacifism, which condemns war and advocates peace, is generally 
treated with aversion, and the term “pacifist” is often one of 
reproach. This contradiction arises because in popular opinion 
the term is associated with a particular method for achieving 
peace, namely, that of individuals refusing to engage in war 
under any circumstances. In case of war or even the likelihood 
of it the lines of loyalty are drawn strictly. Those who are not 
for us are against us. Accordingly, in the popular mind the taint 
of treason has overshadowed whatever merit might otherwise 
have appeared in the end which pacifists seek. 

This general aversion to all movements or doctrines favoring 
peace is, as a matter of fact, unjustified. Pacifism is not ex- 
hausted in the tenets of its oldest and best-known branch. Since 
the fourteenth century, and prominently since the nineteenth, 
there has existed a doctrine recommending peace and urging its 
attainment by collective instead of individual action, and not 
insisting that individuals should refuse to serve their govern- 
ment in war. 

If pacifism be understood in an emotionally neutral sense to 
denote all opposition to war on principle and advocacy of meth- 
ods for attaining peace, it will be seen to involve two elements: 
an assertion that war is bad, and an ethical proposition, that we 
should do thus and so to eliminate it. Both the older individual- 
istic and the newer collective or political pacifism concur in con- 
demning war, though with somewhat different emphasis, the 
older stressing the moral and the newer the practical evils. As 
the premise for their ethical propositions both types of pacifism 
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agree that men are responsible for war and that by taking ap- 
propriate action they can eliminate it. As long as war was con- 
sidered a purely natural phenomenon completely beyond man’s 
control, pacifism was impossible. Men cannot enjoin service of 
an ideal unless it is judged attainable. Not only do pacifists of 
both types premise human responsibility for war, they accept a 
share of the responsibility for themselves. So long as other per- 
sons, with whom no moral community is recognized, are judged 
entirely responsible for war, there can be no pacifism. ‘They 
are the cause of war’’ justifies war in defense. “‘We are the cause 
of war” is the basis for an injunction to mend our ways. It is 
over the ethical proposition, just how our ways should be mend- 
ed, that the two types diverge, the older demanding individual 
non-participation, the newer recommending collective con- 
trivance. 

It is the purpose of this article to disentangle these two types 
of pacifism, tracing their respective historical developments, ex- 
hibiting their contrasts, and revealing the increasing importance 
of the newer. 


Among the Greeks we find clear recognition of the practical 
evils of war, objections to particular wars, and even to war gen- 
erally between Greek states. But it was among the early Chris- 
tians that absolute and unqualified condemnation of war first 
appeared in the Western world. The conditions which existed 
under the Roman Empire were peculiarly favorable to the de- 
velopment of individualistic renunciation of war; and elements 
of Christian doctrine and temper worked in the same direction. 
The Empire was a vast bureaucratic and paternalistic system 
which provided order and sustained tolerable conditions of life, 
and at the same time made little call for participation or loyalty 
on the part of subjects. Patriotism, the feeling of identity with 
the state, was not urgent and natural as in smaller groups, such 
as the Greek states. Furthermore, the Empire seemed entirely 
secure and unchallenged; there was no call for anyone’s rallying 
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to its defense. Within such an impersonal and solidly estab- 
lished system, doctrines which had no place for state loyalty 
could develop and flourish. Christianity was such a doctrine. 
It was an individual quest for personal salvation, flourishing 
especially among entirely unpolitical classes—Jews, slaves, and 
women. 

Pacifism emerged among the early Christians as an aspect of 
their general attitude of unconcern with things of this world. 
Service of the state in either civil or military capacity seemed 
unworthy, even sinful, as involving neglect of the greater con- 
cerns of an eternal hereafter. As a distinct position pacifism was 
not as prominent nor explicit among the early Christians as later 
pacifists have been prone to believe. Many of the objections to 
military service concerned the propriety of an unconditional 
oath to the emperor and the involvement in pagan rites attend- 
ant on military life rather than strictly pacifistic reasons. Doc- 
trines which included pacifism were certainly current among the 
early Christians, however. Justin Martyr condemned war in the 
second century. We have a story of Maximilian, a young Afri- 
can conscript of the third century, who suffered martyrdom for 
refusing to serve, and of Saint Martin of Tours refusing to fight 
in the fourth century. Of prominent writers Lactantius was the 
most definite in condemning war. He rested his objection both 
to war and to the judicial activities of civil government upon the 
precept, ‘Thou shalt not kill.” “There exists not the slightest 
exception to the divine precept:” he said, ‘‘to kill a man is al- 
ways a criminal act.”” Tertullian spoke of Christianity as a re- 
ligion which counts it better to be slain than to slay, though he 
objected to military service on other grounds. Writings of other 
leading Christian apologists, even those opposed to pacifism, as 
Ambrose and Augustine, clearly indicate that such views were 
held.* 


t Justin Martyr, First Apology, p. 39; Trypho, p. 110. Lactantius, Divine Institutes, 
Book VI, sec. 20. Tertullian, A pology, p. 37; De Corona, p. 11. Ambrose, Offices, Book 1, 
sec. 27. Augustine, City of God, Book IV, sec. 15; Against Faustus, chap. xxii, sec. 75; 
Letter to Marcellinus, chap. ii, secs. 9-15. 
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When Christianity advanced from the status of a relatively 
small and despised sect to that of the recognized religion of the 
Empire, political disinterestedness and renunciation of the af- 
fairs of this world waned. As Saint Ambrose said, “The courage 
which protects the land from the Barbarians by means of war 

.. is entirely just.”’ Saint Augustine formulated the doc- 
trine which has been held by most Christians ever since, and 
which has always appealed to the bulk of mankind when they 
have been confronted with individualistic pacifism: that al- 
though what is best undoubtedly is to live at peace with a good 
neighbor, it is better for the righteous to conquer a bad neighbor 
than to be conquered by him; therefore, in such a case war is 
just. Although the Christian church renounced pacifism when 
it developed beyond a small uninfluential group, the doctrine 
continued to be held and to receive more explicit statement by 
heretical groups through the Middle Ages and by small sects 
down to the present day: including the Albigenses, the Lollards, 
the Bohemian Brethren or Moravians, and after the Reforma- 
tion the Obbenites and Mennonites, the Schwenkfelders, the 
Dunkers, the English Shakers, the German Inspirationists, the 
Russian Doukhobors, the French Camisards, and the best- 
known and most numerous, the Quakers. It is significant that 
individualistic pacifism has never appealed to more than a small 
number, and those men living apart in small communities as 
separate as possible from the great world of affairs. It is indeed 
a “‘peculiar’’ doctrine, little suited to normal instincts and inter- 
ests, and one which the experience of eighteen centuries seems to 
indicate conclusively can have but a very restricted appeal. 

The individualistic pacifism which has existed from the first 
or second century down to the present day consists essentially 
of a profound religious or moral conviction that the shedding of 
man’s blood by man is wrong, that it is better to be killed than 
to kill. From this point of view war is an absolute evil, justifiable 
under no circumstances whatsoever, and it is the pacifist’s duty 
simply to have nothing to do with it. Formerly this view was 
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usually based upon a literal interpretation of the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” and New Testament injunctions against 
resistance. True, Augustine and his scholastic successors ex- 
plained such passages as “‘counsels’”’ or recommendations of per- 
fection which could be departed from without sin in case of 
necessity rather than as “precepts” or absolutely binding in- 
junctions, and also cited other passages which could be inter- 
preted as permitting war. But the literalists held with the opin- 
ion of Robert Barclay, one of the early Quakers, who wrote: 

Whoever can reconcile this, Resist no evil, with, Resist evil by force; 
again, Give also thy other cheek, with strike again; also Love thine ene- 
mies, with spoil them, make prey of them, pursue them with fire and 
sword; or pray for those that persecute you, with persecute them by fines, 
imprisonment and death itself; whoever can find a means to reconcile 
these things, may be supposed also to have found a way to reconcile God 
with the Devil, Christ with Antichrist, Light with Darkness, and good 
with evil. 


In view of the modern disrepute of literal inspiration of the 
Scriptures the argument from specific texts is now seldom re- 
sorted to, even by those who themselves accept it. When put 
upon strictly religious grounds the argument for individual ab- 
stention from war tends to be emotional rather than exegetical, 
as for example the following, from a tract written during the 
World War. 

I must ask myself what is God’s command on the subject, and what 


would Christ do in my place 

Look! Christ in khaki, out in France thrusting His bayonet into the 
body of a German workman. See! The Son of God with a machine gun, 
ambushing a column of German infantry, catching them unawares in a 
lane and mowing them down in their helplessness. Hark! The Man of 
Sorrows in a cavalry charge, cutting, hacking, thrusting, crushing, cheer- 
ing. No! No! That picture is an impossible one, and we all know it. 

That settles the matter for me. I cannot uphold war, even on its sup- 


posedly defensive side.’ 
2 Apology for the True Christian Divinity (1678), chap. xv. 


3 Alfred Salter, The Religion of a C. O., reprinted from J. W. Graham, Conscription 
and Conscience (London, 1922), pp. 46-50. 
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Recent arguments for individualistic pacifism rely less upon 
authority, whether appealed to literally or emotionally, and 
more upon philosophical reasoning from moral principles and 
natural values. Such arguments usually have a strong Christian 
flavor, but not necessarily so. The primary human values which 
war destroys are two: co-operative social living and individual 
human personality. Men are fundamentally social creatures, it 
is said. Their good lies in social relationships and mutually 
helpful activity; whatever impedes the realization of perfect 
social life is bad. W. E. Wilson gives a Christian statement: 

It must be recognized that there can be no clash in men’s real interests, 

that there is enough of all that is needed for the life of all men, and that in 
consequence there is no rational foundation for strife and competition, 
and that war can have no permanent place in human development. Har- 
mony is the Divine purpose.‘ 
Allegiance to such an idealistic conception of society is usually 
accompanied by the conviction that human life and personality 
is so sacred that it is never under any circumstances right for 
man to kill man. Stated in Christian terms the position affirms 
that since human personality is the object of God’s loving care, 
it is holy. Man is God’s temple. Hence to kill a human being, 
to destroy a temple of the Lord, is a sort of blasphemy. 

Let it be granted that co-operation is preferable to conflict, 
that violence is evil; still, is it not better that righteous men 
should protect themselves when necessary against the unright- 
eous, rather than that good men should perish and the wicked 
survive to continue their wickedness? This is the question which 
prevents most men from being individualistic pacifists, and 
which, when urgently presented, prevents even those who de- 
plore war very strongly from going the whole way and condemn- 
ing it absolutely. The pacifist has, however, an answer. The 
literalist is content to reply that non-resistance is the will of 
God, and God’s ways are past understanding. Others of strong- 
ly religious character point out that though the righteous are 


4 Foundations of Peace (London, 1918), pp. 13-14. 
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slain they retain their innocence and obtain salvation, while the 
wicked are preserved for further chance of repentance. From 
the point of view of social welfare in this world rather than of 
individual salvation in the next, justification of the absolute re- 
nunciation of force is attempted as follows: Evil can be over- 
come only by good; to meet violence with violence only re- 
doubles the evil. True, an evil act may be thwarted by force, at 
least temporarily ; but the evil intention is not thereby destroyed 
but merely suppressed. Dammed back, it mounts higher and 
higher, finally to break forth with increased violence. Good 
will can triumph only by transforming the evil will itself into a 
good will. Force is quite incapable of accomplishing this, its 
effect being all in the opposite direction; for not only does it 
tend to confirm the evil will, but even to transform the good to- 
ward hate and selfishness. 

Individualistic pacifism has had, and in the nature of the case 
can have, little practical influence. Its result has been rather to 
bring the ideal of peace into disrepute, so that modern pacifists 
of different outlook often strive to avoid the terms “‘pacifism”’ 
and “pacifist” entirely. The program of the individualist is far 
too strenuous for the bulk of mankind. Logically it demands 
repudiation of the force which represses the criminal and pro- 
tects rights within the state as well as the lawless force of war. 
Such anarchical doctrine seems to most men a repudiation of 
social order, the teaching of fools if not of knaves. It requires 
the sacrifice of apparent interests, personal and group, but not 
in a fashion nor for an end that can have general appeal. Self- 
sacrifice has, it is true, a certain irresistible attraction. Men do 
possess a profound capacity for loyalty to what they conceive to 
be greater than themselves. But when men’s emotions are 
raised to the pitch necessary to sustain a willingness to die for 
the sake of a super-individual value, they do not stop short of 
any means within their power. If force is necessary, then force 
is right. Furthermore, the objective which elicits men’s extrem- 
est effort and sacrifice is, in the great majority of cases, the wel- 
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fare of the group with which they feel profoundest identification. 
In recent times such a group has usually been the nation-state. 
By contrast with its concrete and embodied society, the uni- 
versal society existing only in ideal, to which the pacifist ap- 
peals, or the abstract precept, ““Thou shalt not kill,” has slight 
capacity to command ultimate allegiance. 

The distinctive plea of the individualistic pacifist is no longer 
prominent in peace literature; not necessarily because the 
strongly religious and idealistic type of mind is disappearing, 
but rather because the arguments of the new social or political 
pacifism are more generally persuasive. Where the underlying 
attitude is primarily one of moral condemnation of violence, 
however, there is always apparent in the background a different 
attitude toward international sanctions from that of the newer 
pacifism. That forcible coercion can ever be necessary to main- 
tain peace religious and moral pacifists deny. Given agreements 
to arbitrate and peacefully settle disputes, the honor of nations 
and the opinion of peoples must and will be sufficient. If not, 
there would still be war, but under a different name.5 


Since the close of the Middle Ages a more limited pacifism, but 
an ideal potentially more attractive to the bulk of men, has been 


5 Following are some older pacifist statements of the moral and religious type: H. T. 
J. Macnamara, Peace, Permanent and Universal, Its Practicability, Value, and Consist- 
ency with Divine Revelation (London, 1841); G. C. Beckwith (editor), The Book of Peace 
(Boston, 1845); Adin Ballou, Christian Non-Resistance (Philadelphia, 1846); Jonathan 
Dymond, War: An Inquiry into its Causes, Consequences, Lawfulness, etc. (4th ed., New 
York, 1880). 

Recent pacifist books exhibiting an aversion to coercion include: S. L. Gulick, The 
Fight for Peace (New York, 1915), and The Christian Crusade for a Warless World (New 
York, 1923); Washington Gladden, The Forks of the Road (New York, 1916); W. E. 
Wilson, Foundations of Peace (London, 1918); M. L. Rowntree, Codperation or Chaos! 
(London, 1918); Kirby Page, War, Its Causes, Consequences, and Cure (New York, 
1923); Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page, Abolition of War (New York, 1924); Charles C. 
Morrison, The Outlawry of War (Chicago, 1927); Devere Allen, The Fight for Peace (New 
York, 1930). 

The “outlawry” movement in the United States and the support of the Kellogg 
Pact coupled with opposition toward implementing it are sustained partly by the same 
attitude. 
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advocated. This newer pacifism is an ethical proposition re- 
specting social organization rather than individual conduct. It 
does not assert the duty of the individual to behave as though 
the ideal of peace were realized as a condition to realizing the 
ideal. Rather it asserts the desirability of achieving institutions 
through which conflicting interests can be adjusted and those of 
vital concern secured without its ever being necessary for one 
group to take arms against another. The newer pacifism does 
not say that war, and still less-force generally, is the greatest evil, 
overshadowing all practical concerns, even justice, so that men 
are obliged unconditionally to abstain from it; rather it says 
that war is am evil—an assertion seldom seriously contradicted— 
an evil sufficiently serious under present conditions to warrant 
effort and reasonable sacrifice of group interests in order to es- 
tablish a stable international order. 

Historically, the newer pacifism had its origin in projects for 
the extension of political order to embrace all the developing na- 
tional powers of European Christendom. Thus, it was diametri- 
cally opposed to the older pacifism in its attitude toward politi- 
cal organization. The newer pacifism sought peace through the 
widening of government, while the older condemned govern- 
ment because it used force even to maintain internal security. 
Of course the idea of peace within government or under author- 
ity was not novel at the close of the Middle Ages. It had been 
substantially achieved in the Pax Romana, the theory and tradi- 
tion of which lingered long after its substance had been sub- 
merged by the irruption of the Germanic peoples. But at the 
beginning of modern times, as local authorities were being sub- 
jected to national sovereigns, the theory of empire gave way to 
an interpretation more consistent with emerging conditions, the 
theory of a plurality of sovereign authorities. Thus, the novelty 
of the pacifists was not so much in the substance of their idea 
of a supra-national political order, as in proclaiming it as an 
ideal when the general trend was in the other direction. 

Early in the fourteenth century Dante made a plea for peace, 
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to be achieved through general subordination to the Holy Ro- 
man Emperor. A little earlier a French royal official, Pierre 
Dubois, proposed a plan for the pacification of Europe through 
the establishment of a council of princes under the presidency of 
his sovereign, Philip IV of France. Disputes were to be settled 
by arbiters, whose decisions were to be enforced if necessary by 
the council, preferably by economic coercion. After the four- 
teenth century the occasional proposals for the attainment of 
peace through political organization uniformly envisaged princes 
co-operating in interstate affairs but retaining their separate in- 
ternal authorities, rather than by the recognition of any general 
unitary authority. Such proposals included a condemnation of 
war by the great humanitarian scholar, Erasmus, and a plea that 
disputes should be settled by arbitration; a project of Crucé in 
the early seventeenth century for a permanent conference of am- 
bassadors at Venice; plans of William Penn, John Bellers, and 
the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, all within a few years of 1700, which 
proposed a regular European Congress or Diet to settle disputes, 
and in the case of Saint-Pierre’s plan to digest commercial law 
and establish courts in the principal centers to dispose of com- 
mercial cases. At the close of the Napoleonic wars the French 
radical, the Comte de Saint-Simon, proposed a full-fledged 
European state modeled after the government of Great Britain. 
In all these cases, though not explicitly in the case of Penn, the 
Quaker, military force was to be available to support the deci- 
sions of the central organ if any sovereign committed a breach 
of peace.® 

None of these proposals to attain peace through international 
organization were of contemporary significance. To plead for 

6 Dante, De Monarchia; Pierre Dubois, De Recuperatione Terre Sancte; Erasmus, 
Dulce Bellum Inexpertis; Querela Pacis; Institutio Principis Christiani (chaps. iii, vii); 
and a letter to Antony Bergen, Abbot of St. Bertin, March, 1514; Eméric Crucé, Le 
nouveau cynée (1623); William Penn, An Essay towards the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe (1693); John Bellers, Some Reasons for an European State, etc. (1710); Saint- 


Pierre, A Project for Settling an Everlasting Peace in Europe (1713); Saint-Simon and A. 
Thierry, De la réorganization de la Société Européenne etc. (1814). 
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European or world-organization at a time when authority of 
national scope was hardly consolidated and to urge that institu- 
tions be created resting only on the slender common interest in 
international peace when the more numerous common interests 
of national scope were only beginning to be recognized may 
prove to have been prophetic but it was not realistic. The proj- 
ects fell upon deaf ears. 

That the extension of political order essential to world-peace 
might be the outcome of a process of natural evolution rather 
than the result of institution by enlightened possessors of au- 
thority was first clearly expressed by Immanuel Kant. Kant’s 
view of war and peace was integral with his whole conception 
of the nature and end of society and political organization. The 
character of society he analyzed as the product of two tenden- 
cies in men, the desire and need for social relations and the 
counter desire for freedom to direct one’s activities according to 
one’s own will. Kant’s valuation of these tendencies was inter- 
mediate between that of the older pacifists, who lauded co- 


operation, and that of militarists who emphasized the virtue of 
struggle. It is the anti-social tendency, Antagonism, Kant said, 


.... that awakens all the powers of man, that drives him to overcome 
all his propensity to indolence, that impels him through the desire of honor 
or power or wealth, to strive after rank among his fellow men 
out those qualities of an unsocial kind ....men might have led an 
Arcadian shepherd life in complete harmony, contentment and mutual 
love, but in that case all their talents would have forever remained hidden 
in their germ. 


But though selfish rivalry be the driving power, progress can 
take place only in association. In isolation man could never 
have developed industry or agriculture, the arts or the sciences. 
So antagonism must be reconciled with association, self-seeking 
with co-operative activity, and this reconciliation is the task of 
the political process. Progress depends upon a double condi- 
tion—avoidance of the Scylla of suppression of free exercise of 
individual powers, and the Charybdis of breakdown of secure 
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order. Perpetually to steer the middle course, constantly to 
meet the double condition, is man’s political problem—a prob- 
lem the perfect solution of which Kant deemed impossible, but 
one which men have been driven to solve little by little and will 
be compelled in the future, he held, to solve more and more per- 
fectly. 

The passing of war in Kant’s view will be the result of the ex- 
tension of political order in the international field, an extension 
which men will be driven to achieve in order to avoid the same 
perils and inconveniences which impelled them to work out a 
stable order of narrower extent. Modern pacifism has developed 
in accordance with the insight of Kant. 

Limited international organizations developed in the nine- 
teenth century in response to the growth of international interests 
resulting from new facilities for communication and transporta- 
tion. The general problem of determining right internationally 
instead of by universal interpretation has been approached by 
arbitration and international conference. As a result of the 
World War these developments have been intensified and halting 
steps are beginning to be taken toward international sanctions for 
international law and internationally determined policies. The 
literature of the new pacifism which has accompanied these de- 
velopments no longer labors the point that war is evil. Since, un- 
like the older pacifism, it does not demand that justice be sacri- 
ficed if only force can give it effect, it is unnecessary to magnify 
the moral evil of war into an absolute quality outweighing every 
value which men seek tosafeguard by force. Modern pacifism be- 
gins rather with the generally accepted assumption that war is 
bad, often emphasizing its increased capacity for harm resulting 
from modern inventions. It then proceeds to inquire whether con- 
flicting interests may not be adjusted in the international sphere 
as peaceably as they are within the respective states, and makes 
proposals looking toward that end. 

Modern pacifism spends more effort in elucidating the causes 
of war than in strenuous moral appeal. Precisely what are the 
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conflicting interests which lead to wars? Are they of such vital 
importance that nations cannot compromise or yield in the in- 
terest of peace? To what extent are the things about which na- 
tions feel compelled to resort to war of vital importance princi- 
pally because other nations are free to resort to war at will, and 
would cease to threaten peace if security were once fairly 
achieved? What is the nature of that national patriotism which 
involves hatred toward, and suspicion of, other nations, and 
makes populations ready to support wars over apparently trivial 
causes? Such are the queries of modern pacifism. Its proposals 
run the gamut of organization, education, and propaganda. 

The ideal of modern pacifism differs from that of the older 
type in that it does not wholly condemn struggle and force. As 
in the state, self-assertion and conflict among individuals and 
groups is permitted and even encouraged in industry and com- 
merce, in expression of opinion and in legal process, but not in 
physical violence; so in the international sphere, say modern 
pacifists, struggle should be freely permitted—within limits. As 
resort to armed force by any group within the state is con- 
demned by traditional morality and prevented when necessary 
by government with general public approval, so should armed 
violence between national groups be proscribed by conventional 
morality and prevented when necessary by supra-national or- 
ganization. 

Not suppression of struggle, but keeping it within bounds, is 
the aim of the political pacifist. Accordingly, his attitude to- 
ward force is entirely different from that of the moral pacifist. 
As men generally approve the exercise of force by government 
to suppress crime and if necessary to deter organized groups 
from effecting their conception of justice except in a peaceable 
legal manner, so the modern pacifist justifies force in the inter- 
national sphere only if it be organized to sustain a tolerably just 
order, which would necessarily include a method for peaceable 
legal readjustment. He condemns the existence of a plurality of 
forces or powers, any one of which can disrupt the order of the 
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world-community. Not force in itself, as by the older pacifism, 
but force which defies rather than sustains the order of the 
world-community is condemned. 

The distinctive feature of modern pacifism is the assertion 
that the type of peaceable adjustment which occurs within 
states should be universal. By general agreement the proper 
réle of force in a state is recognized to be the preservation of 
order. And this it can accomplish only when organized into a 
unitary system, for forces controlled by separate wills inevitably 
clash and disrupt order. Nor can even unitary force maintain 
peace long unless it be used only to sustain a substantially just 
order embodied in laws which are subject to change by means of 
discussion and the peaceable balancing of opposing interests. 
This, too, is generally admitted with respect to the internal situ- 
ation of states. Modern pacifism asserts that adjustment with- 
out violence is as desirable among all men as it is among those 
belonging to individual states; that force is justifiable in the in- 
ternational sphere only under the same conditions as it is within 
individual states, that is, when it sustains a universal order 
modifiable by peaceable means. Consequently, modern pacifism 
seeks to emphasize the fundamental similarity of human rela- 
tions whether intrastate or interstate. As a matter of fact, it is 
the practical reality of a community which transcends national 
boundaries which has transformed the utopian pacifism of the 
early project makers into the prominent movement which it is 
today. The further realization of pacific ideals will depend upon 
increasing recognition of the relative importance of international 
as contrasted with exclusively national interests.’ 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


7 The literature of modern pacifism is very extensive. The general point of view here 
described appears more or less completely in many discussions of the League of Nations 
and international organization, of economic imperialism, of contemporary international 
politics and international economic problems, and of international education. A few 
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books which set forth the viewpoint rather explicitly and generally are the following: 
J. Novicow, Les luttes entre sociétés humaines et leurs phases successives (3d ed., Paris, 
1904); Norman Angell Lane, The Foundations of International Polity (London, 1914); 
Unseen Assassins (New York, 1932); Walter Lippmann, The Stakes of Diplomacy (New 
York, 1915); “The Political Equivalent of War” in The Atlantic Monthly, August, 
1928; R. M. Maciver, Community (London, 1917); The Modern State (London, 1926), 
especially chaps. vii, viii, xv; Bertrand Russell, Political Ideals (New York, 1917); Why 
Men Fight (New York, 1917); G. L. Dickinson, War: Its Nature, Cause, and Cure; The 
International Anarchy 1904-1914 (New York, 1926); H. N. Brailsford, Olives of Endless 
Age (New York, 1928). 








DISCUSSION 


VALUES: ETHICAL AND ECONOMIC 


C. E. AYRES 


HE question with which Professor Spengler heads his article in 

the last issue of this journal’ is what I should call a teaser. Like 

the old challenge of the suffragettes, ‘‘Are women people?” it 
calls either for a very obvious answer or for one exceedingly recondite. 
Obviously values do have a place in economics in the sense that econo- 
mists have talked of little else for more than a century and a half. But if 
we ask, “‘What place?” we find that the issues we have raised involve all 
the most troublesome enigmas of both ethics and economics. “The prob- 
lem” of value can of course be treated as a mere matter of terminology, 
and as such it can be solved in as many formulas as there are terminolo- 
gies. But in spite of allour lexicographical efforts we continue to be 
plagued by swarms of value-problems from the miasmas of economics, 
ethics, and all the other ‘‘fields’’ of human life; and the swarms will dis- 
appear only when the swamps are drained—if ever. 

In short, to ask whether values have a place in economics amounts to 
raising the question what economics is. That is in fact the problem Pro- 
fessor Spengler has addressed. As it is projected in current discussion? 
the issue is between scientific analysis and social conscience. Professor 
Spengler seems to argue that economics cannot be so dichotomized: 
without social conscience the analysis could scarcely have been under- 
taken, and without analysis the social conscience would certainly not 
produce a science of economics. So far as it goes I am in full sympathy 
with this doctrine. And it is important. The asperity with which the 
adherents of science and conscience treat each other is sufficient evidence 
of that. But the opposition of methods or even temperaments is quite 
artificial, not to say academic: it conceals rather than defines the vital 
issues. What makes me impatient with such discussions as Professor 
Spengler’s is their abrupt ending just as things get interesting. The fault 
is not Professor Spengler’s, of course. We have all been guilty. When I 

t Joseph J. Spengler, “(Have Values a Place in Economics?” International Journal of 
Ethics, XLIV (1934), 313-331. 

2 E.g., Emil Lederer, ‘Social Control versus Economic Law,’ Social Research, 1 


(1934), 3-21. 
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first attacked the problem, seventeen years ago, I came to much the 
same “conclusion,” to wit, that “the essential thing for every scientist to 
understand is not whether his science is ‘pure’ or not, but what the 
actual problems are about which all his scientific studies must be 
massed.”’3 Well, what are they? It is indeed a pregnant question, but the 
answer has not yet been delivered. 

In my judgment, however, it has almost come to term. The events 
which are transforming the world may also be expected to transform 
economics. This incidence of events upon ideas has been pointed out 
often and effectively in recent years, but I suspect that we have neverthe- 
less misconceived the process. It is not merely a case of new ideas for a 
new world. Classical economic theory is not merely a picture of the eco- 
nomic order that was: it is fundamentally a theory of economic dynamics. 
According to that theory, pecuniary exchange produced prosperity and 
prosperity produced industrial growth. Consequently now that prosper- 
ity has fled and growth has stopped we are faced with the question wheth- 
er that account ever was true. Another and quite contrary theory chal- 
lenges our attention now—by virtue of disturbing events. Was industrial 
growth produced by prosperity, or was prosperity produced by industrial 
growth? Classical theory is the dynamics of capital: capital conceived as 
funds. Obviously our civilization rests on capital, but perhaps the capital 
on which it rests is a matter of stone and steel and not of paper; and per- 
haps stone and steel grow by a technological process quite distinct from 
the accumulation of marks on paper. 

Economists who are addicted to classical theory will contemptuously 
deny that their theoretical concern has ever been so narrowly circum- 
scribed by pecuniary considerations. Very well; I submit that here is an 
issue of fact. What is the truth of the matter? What does classical the- 
ory actually mean? And what are the dynamics of industrial society? In 
the face of issues like these, all discussions of the propriety for economists 
of this or that social attitude seem to me paltry. To a very considerable 
extent economic “liberals” have been so busy asserting their liberalism 
and scoring off the ‘‘callousness” of the ‘“‘conservatives,” that they have 
failed to destroy the “fallacies” they scorn or to erect in their place any 
system of ideas more satisfactory. In their impatience they have been 
content to sweep classical theory aside as “‘an eighteenth-century philos- 
ophy,” overlooking the fact that what was true in the eighteenth century 
is true today and what is false today was always false. In large measure 
the charge of the “‘Neo-classicists” that the adherents of “‘social control” 

3 “The Function and Problems of Economic Theory,” Journal of Political Economy, 
XXVI (1918), go. 
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are simply bad economists is only too true, and no avowal of social ideal- 
ism will remedy the defect. 

But neither will retreat to an academic monastery solve any problems. 
Social idealists like Professor Spengler are obviously right when they in- 
sist that classical theory is a system of ideals. It certainly idealizes pe- 
cuniary gain and, I think, fund-accumulation; and if the pursuit of gain 
serves the accumulation of funds and accumulated funds buttress civiliza- 
tion, then all hail to pecuniary idealism. But is this the case? Classical 
theory gives moral justification to great inequality of wealth on the in- 
contestable ground (if it is true) that by this means a great civilization 
can exist. And existence is important. Misled by their zeal for perfection, 
idealists have usually overlooked the fact that all other values depend 
upon existence. The issue is one of ideals, certainly, but not of the degree 
of tender-heartedness of one economist or another. Whether it be re- 
garded as a matter of social conscience—the locus of social value—or as a 
matter of intellectual objectivity and rigor, the essential question is the 
same: What is economic order? By what expedients has modern econom- 
ic society developed? By what forces is it being buffeted today? And 
by what means, if any, can it be—not perfected—but saved alive? There 
are no values to the dead. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE TREATMENT OF MORALITY IN MR. CAMPBELL’S 
SCEPTICISM AND CONSTRUCTION 


P. T. RAJU 


r “AHE following discussion is occasioned by the way in which 
Mr. Campbell makes his suprarational Absolute, the skeptical 
principle of Bradley, the basis of his construction. We shall 

here confine ourselves only to ethical discussions. 

Mr. Campbell has made a valuable contribution to ethical thought 
through his defense of freedom in its proper sense. But it is difficult to 
see how the suprarational Absolute can form the basis of our moral ex- 
perience if, as he says, it is neither the ideal of our morals nor the standard 
of moral valuation. And there would be no meaning in calling the prin- 
ciple the basis of morality. 

Mr. Campbell rejects the “moral ends proposed by the great ethical 
systems of the world,” for one feature common to almost all those ends 
is that they are in their nature such that the mass of men with their en- 
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vironmental, cultural, and other limitations, are quite incapable of at- 
taining them.* The ultimate reason for his rejection can be traced to his 
unwillingness to interpret the Absolute in terms of self-consciousness.? 
Had he done so, he would have been able to recognize a continuity, 
though not the conceptual, between the finite self and the Absolute. The 
latter, as an object of immediate or intuitive knowledge, could have 
formed the ideal. It is difficult to understand how morality can arise at 
all except in the situation created by man’s being a finite-infinite. With- 
out such a situation the course of morality can never be explained. If 
man is regarded as a mere finite creature, and if morality appears only 
because he has to enter into commerce with other similar creatures, then 
the ethical rules reduce themselves to those of health and police code. 
The maxim, “Treat others as you want to be treated by them,” can have 
no meaning except what could be given to it by a theory like that of 
social contract. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Campbell writes: “It is implied that the reli- 
gious consciousness, at the same time as it recognises the supra-rational 
character of the Divine Perfection, and therefore its difference in kind 
from the human ideal of perfection, also asserts a certain affinity between 
the two kinds of ideals. For it is assurance of the reality of the former kind 
that acts as an impetus to our pursuit of our moral ideal, which must 
inevitably be, in so far as envisaged, of the latter type.’’> Here Mr. 
Campbell admits affinity between the religious and moral ideals. But 
what sort of affinity can the moral idea] have with the religious? And how 
is this affinity apprehended? Does not this affinity postulate the affinity 
between the finite self and the suprarational Absolute? If we have an 
“assurance” of the reality of the religious ideal, we should have appre- 
hended it some way or other. And as it cannot be indirectly or mediately 
known, it should be known only directly or immediately. But such an 
object, between which and the self there is nothing to mediate, cannot be 
interpreted otherwise than in terms of self-consciousness, and cannot be 
experienced otherwise than as akin to self-consciousness. 

Mr. Campbell may say here that as he does not pretend to show that 
the religious consciousness is a “foundational and irremovable aspect of 
experience and that what in its essence it affirms must therefore be taken 
as fact,’’4 we should not base our argument on the supposed affinity be- 
tween the religious and moral ideals. But what is this religious ideal but 


* Scepticism and Construction, p. 250. 


2 Ibid., p. 61. 3 Ibid., p. 306. 4 Ibid., p. 287. 
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the suprarational Absolute itself? And does not religious consciousness 
in affirming this affinity lend support to the idealistic theory that the 
Absolute is the moral and logical ideal? 

Even the categorical imperative of Kant emanates from the noumenal 
self and not from the phenomenal. Mere amount of will-energy of the 
finites cannot form the criterion of moral valuation. Is not the amount 
of will-energy expended by Macbeth to murder Duncan very great? 
Mr. Campbell says: “Roughly speaking, therefore, we may suppose that 
a life which exhibits marked conformity of conduct with the agent’s own 
ideal is a life in which much will energy has been exerted and vice versa.’”® 
But what about those people to whom Wordsworth refers in his “‘Ode to 
Duty”? 

There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot; 
Who do thy work, and know it not: 


Besides, how are we to explain the fact that even though a man spends 
the largest amount of will-energy in committing a crime, he condemns 
himself later? Are we to say that his moral ideal before and after per- 
forming the act is not the same? If he is said to have two ideals, how are 
they related to each other? If they are different and unconnected, why 
does he feel remorse? 

Mr. Campbell asserts that the moral end should be within the easy 
reach of every man.’ And he definitely says that the principle of moral 
valuation need not give us a clue to the appraising of the moral conduct 
of others.* This is certainly individualism, and of the extreme type. He, 
however, thinks that “concrete content”’ does afford us a clue, “not suffi- 
cient, indeed, for the determination of the finer distinctions, but amply 
sufficient, as a rule, to distinguish the saint from the scoundrel, and in gen- 
eral to form rough but reasonably probable opinion upon the broader 
differences in moral status.’’? The content acquires moral value, accord- 
ing to him, because it is an expression of the ideal." The primary or even 
the sole concern is the “‘inner heart of conduct,” “the spiritual striving.” 
But what is the striving after? Mr. Campbell says “‘Agent’s own ideal.’’” 
But if the agent has an ideal, why make will-energy the standard of moral 
valuation? The ideal itself can furnish the standard. Is not that act moral 

5 Ibid., p. 258. 8 Ibid., p. 261. ™ Tbid., p. 273. 

6 Tbid., p. 262. 9 Ibid., p. 302. 12 [bid., p. 266. 

7 Ibid., p. 250. 10 Ibid., p. 277. 
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which is consistent with agent’s own ideal, and that immoral which is 
not? We think that to this question only an affirmative answer is possible. 

Now, what is this “agent’s own ideal’? Mr. Campbell puts forward 
the “end of self-as-such” as the moral authority. He says that this end 
“presents itself to the self .... with all the authority of the moral 
imperative.’’*} But, what is the self-as-such? Is it the finite or the empiri- 
cal self of the evanescent moment? Mr. Campbell knows the difficulties 
to which an affirmative answer to the question would give rise, and says 
that the end is the good of the self as a whole.*4 Now what is this self as 
a whole? Can it be the finite self? It must be, according to Mr. Campbell, 
for the Infinite or Absolute Self cannot be within the easy reach of the 
mass of men. But can Mr. Campbell define the finite self and point its 
limits? Bradley has clearly demonstrated the impossibility of such a 
task. Anticipating a similar objection, Mr. Campbell writes: ‘‘Thus while 
we may reasonably doubt the ‘reality’ of the self of our self-knowledge in 
respect of any feature whatsoever of our apprehended concreteness, of its 
“reality”’ simply in respect of its character as an active centre there can 
be no significant doubt.’”*5 But are not Bradley’s strictures directed 
against the nature of the finite self? To us it seems that the unreality of 
the finite self follows from the fact that we cannot consistently define its 
nature. The whole difficulty lies in our inability to fix the limits of the 
self, for what is regarded as not-self passes into the content of the self, 
and vice versa. Hence this active centre has to be regarded as the self at 
some particular moment. Is it this that is the self as a whole? And what 
can be meant by its good? Is the good its self-preservation as such or 
self-expansion? We think it is self-expansion; otherwise there would have 
been no moral activity at all. But now the problem arises as to what the 
ideal of this expansion could be. Whatever be the solution of this prob- 
lem, the self as the starting-point of expansion can never be regarded as 
the self as a whole. It is the latter that forms the ideal. So, to speak of 
the good of the self as a whole is misleading. The self as a whole is the 
good, and it is the good of the self as a part. As Bradley’s criticisms have 
amply demonstrated, our finite self is always an incomplete self, which 
points beyond itself for completion. And the completed self is the self as 
a whole which has no ideal beyond itself as its good. To speak of the good 
of this completed self would be unmeaning. 

Mr. Campbell refers us to the German soldier of the World War and 
defends his action as highly moral. We agree with him in his defense so 
far as the German fought the supposed enemy of his culture and nation, 
and so far as his motives were not loot and rape. But then what right 

13 [bid., p. 217. 14 [bid., p. 222. 8 [bid., p. 181. 
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have the other nations to point out to the German his mistake, or even 
to fight him, if he is really moral? Why did they not allow him to wipe 
out the Belgians and enslave the French? If it is because it is the ideal 
of every nation to help the oppressed, to keep up international obliga- 
tions, etc., then our ethics should rest content with the warring ideals 
without reconciling them. If it reconciles them, it must do so according 
to an ideal which certainly cannot be identical with that of the German. 
But such an attempt at reconciliation means that we recognize a universal 
ideal or standard which does not allow every individual or nation to 
have his or its own ideal. The significance of our objection to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s rejection of a common or universal ideal of morality becomes appar- 
ent when we criticize the ideals placed before the German youth by men 
like Treitschke or Nietzsche. Mr. Campbell can never, on his own prin- 
ciples, advocate educating and civilizing criminal tribes, for these tribes 
sincerely believe that theft and robbery are their professions by birth, and 
are not inconsistent with their ideals of life. 

If, therefore, the “agent’s own ideal” is to be universal, it should be 
what is innermost to every person, and so the suprarational Absolute 
Self. And we can still say with Mr. Campbell that the ideal presents itself 
in egoistic forms and yet is moral,’ because the Absolute Self can express 
itself only through finite selves. 

The whole criticism of the idealist view of freedom and the moral idea] 
by Mr. Campbell loses its point for those who regard the Absolute as non- 
conceptual. When it is viewed as an identity in difference, true, we can- 
not avoid ultimate determinism.’’ Here, we agree with Mr. Campbell, 
because “rational discontinuity,” which is essential for freedom, is incon- 
sistent with the Hegelian monism. But the idealistic systems which up- 
hold a “rational discontinuity” are not touched by the criticism. In short, 
all the arguments of Mr. Campbell can hold, not against the view that 
the Absolute Self is the ideal but only against the view that an Absolute 
Self which is an identity in difference is the ideal. The question raised 
ought to have been, not whether the Absolute Self is the ideal or not, but 
what nature the Absolute Self, which is to be the ideal, should possess. Then 
only could Mr. Campbell have successfully shown that the suprarational 
Absolute is the basis of our morality. By being suprarational, it can allow 
real human freedom, yet only by being the ideal can it form the basis of 
our morality. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
WALTAIR 


6 Tbid., pp. 221 ff. 17 Ibid., p. 121. 
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There are two assumptions (among others) which make difficult the 
construction of an intellectually satisfactory ethical theory. One is the 
assumption that ethical principles must be derived, as corollaries, from 
knowledge of the external world. The other is the assumption that ethi- 
cal principles are autonomous, that ethics is a “normative” science inde- 
pendent of descriptive science. Sometimes both assumptions are made at 
once, the result being the doctrine that values are indeed a part of the 
natural world but exist in an unnatural manner. Since these assumptions 
are at the source of much of the present confusion in ethical theory, it 
will be profitable to use them as basis for consideration of the books under 
review. 

Ethics and Moral Tolerance is a careful examination of the nature and 
claims of moral judgments and attitudes. Professor Rogers considers 
various possible doctrines in regard to morality, embodying in his exposi- 
tion non-contentious assessments of the views of Fite, Dewey, R. B. 
Perry, Westermarck, and others. Both in criticism and in the develop- 
ment of his own views his main recourse is to examination and analysis of 
moral attitudes as given in ordinary experience. His conclusions, ab- 
stracted from the penetrating comments which constitute his quiet but 
convincing argument, are that judgments of good express feelings that 
arise in reflective experience, that judgments of moral good express a 
special kind of such feelings, those, namely, in which the person disap- 
proves of himself as acting in a certain way, and that judgments of good 
or duty may be generalized only insofar as we may have faith in the 
existence of a generic human nature. 

More specifically, anything is good toward which someone has a feeling 
of approval. But standards of comparative worth may be constructed by 
reference to the different capacities of approvals to maintain themselves 
under various conditions and after reflection has given a more adequate 
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account of the nature and relations of the act or experience approved. 
Thus, it is true that “all value preferences, for my human recognition, 
rest in the end on feelings which psychologically are my private prop- 
erty”; but within the reflective interplay of feelings, some feelings ac- 
quire a certain ultimateness as, shall we say, organic constituents of the 
reflective-feeling self. 

Such a sentiment of intellectual self-respect, I have admitted or, rather, have 
insisted, is a feeling, and merely as feeling it possesses no superiority to any 
other. But actually, for the business of moral reason at any rate, it has a certain 
ultimateness; all other virtues, when they are reasoned about, lead up to it. 
. ... I demand sincerity or self-restraint if I am to be able to maintain my own 
sense of dignity as a human being. 


Through faith in an actual or potential generic human nature the feelings 
which present themselves in the reflective experience of the individual as 
psychologically stubborn may be cautiously and tentatively generalized 
as the basis for a common standard. 

This description of moral judgments, a description which emphasizes 
the impossibility of interpreting moral judgments as merely knowledge, 
whether of interests or of subsistent eternal values, certainly delineates 
clearly some of the essential features of moral consciousness. Its limita- 
tions result, perhaps, from the fact that Professor Rogers accepts, or fails 
to reject with sufficient explicitness, the assumption that ethical principles 
are autonomous, and must receive whatever validation is possible in inde- 
pendence of our thinking about the external world. If this assumption is 
made, the necessary outcome is the conclusion at which Professor Rogers 
arrives: that moral judgments are feelings, occasioned by and directed 
toward the world revealed in knowledge, but in their character as claims 
or judgments confined within themselves. As autonomous, as dependent 
upon their own nature or structure for rational justification, moral judg- 
ments, despite the ingenious dialectic of value theorists, can be exhibited 
only as sentiments, as experienced pulls and pushes. Professor Rogers 
does not recognize, however, that sentiments thus disjoined from reflec- 
tion become sundered from the self, and appear as external forces, or at 
best as assaults from without. Moral judgments become feelings thereby 
move to the external world of existence; and the assertion of a generic 
human nature is merely a descriptive proposition about the stresses con- 
stituting the environment of all selves. As moral judgments are shifted as 
existential stresses to the external world, secondary judgments must ap- 
pear to mediate decision; but these secondary judgments, whose objects 
are existing feelings, are descriptive judgments; and thus we see that the 
original doctrine has obligingly changed into its opposite. 
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Professor Rogers, to be sure, makes comments which contribute to a 
view of the relation between feeling and reflection more adequate than 
that ascribed to him; but since such comments are subordinated to the 
conclusions indicated, one is perhaps justified in withholding the emphasis 
which might be placed upon his awareness that feelings are integral parts 
of an intelligent self, in order to use his conclusion as the logical eventua- 
tion of the thesis that mora] judgments may, for purposes of validation, be 
detached from that activity of the self which results in knowledge of the 
external world. 

As the antithesis to this thesis, Mr. Rothschild’s Reality and Illusion, 
a restatement of a familiar hypothesis, will serve. Mr. Rothschild, who 
approaches the problem of morality, not through an examination of moral 
judgments as particular occurrences, but by constructing a comprehen- 
sive view of the individual, knowledge and the universe, within which 
moral judgments may appear in proper perspective, asserts that apprecia- 
tion of values and knowledge of the external world are identical. Knowl- 
edge and morality are two aspects of an indivisible activity of a unitary 
self; and in the last analysis this single activity of the self is the progres- 
sive attainment of self-knowledge. 

Conscious existence, according to Mr. Rothschild, involves activity as 
its essence, inactivity being the negation of consciousness. Since con- 
sciousness and activity can exist only upon condition that particular 
things, existences, are cut out of the flow of infinite time and crystallized 
into hard-and-fast realities, the individual participates in the creation of 
the world of nature. The world of nature is apprehended through synthesis 
of fleeting elements of experience into wholes; and the attainment of 
larger and larger syntheses constitutes at the same time an increase in 
knowledge and a progress in ethical development. The elements synthe- 
sized cannot be external to mind, since that which is embodied into the 
knower’s self must indeed be of the nature of self. Consequently, knowl- 
edge must be a “making explicit what was all the while implicit in the 
individual’s larger self.’’ 

Since the world is ‘“‘the potential self, the larger self, a sort of self of 
destiny,” and since the individual endeavors to know the world by iden- 
tifying himself with it, by becoming his larger self, ethical knowledge and 
ethical development are necessary concomitants of any increase in know]- 
edge. 

Mr. Rothschild, as others have done before him, applies this doctrine 
in illuminating discussions of many particular issues; and so long as the 
doctrine is not carried to its conclusion, it mediates various helpful in- 
sights. Moral judgments appear as the expression of the “inner necessity 
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for the individual to adopt at least some objective in order to continue to 
be an individual at all,” of the urge to integrate the various phases of the 
self, and of the striving to relate the aims of the self to the picture of the 
world. In this point of view heavy emphasis is placed upon a principle 
which one rejects at his peril, namely, the the process which results in 
knowledge must necessarily be constitutive of the self which expresses it- 
self in choices and in moral judgments. 

Nevertheless, the carrying through of the identification of knowledge 
and will leads to an impasse. Knowledge of the external world is trans- 
formed into striving toward identification with the absolute; but in order 
that this striving may have direction, choice and moral judgment are 
transformed into apprehension oi reality. The description of the process 
of synthesis in which the self develops involves distinctions between vari- 
ous stages of the self on the basis of the maturity attained; and maturity 
is defined in terms of the comprehensiveness of the unification the self 
has been able to carry out. But since the process of self-development is 
knowledge, and since the self is on the way to becoming the universe, 
stages in self-development become equated to stages in the apprehension 
of reality. Reality emerges as the absolute, the universal mind; but, be- 
cause of the necessity for providing a basis for conviction that change in 
the self is really progress toward higher stages, the process of self-develop- 
ment is finally interpreted as knowledge, as a progressive apprehension 
of reality. 

Since, however, the only reality is the absolute, reality must be inter- 
preted as differing in degree; and compared to the infinity of the absolute, 
all human experience is illusion. “‘. . . . Only if syntheses are infinite in 
scope may they be said to be absolutely real. All other syntheses, includ- 
ing, that is, all the objects, events, facts and experiences of life, are merely 
relatively or tentatively real, or, what amounts to the same thing, ab- 
solutely unreal.’”’ To state dogmatically what cannot here be argued, 
the interpretation of reality in terms of the absolute sacrifices the validity 
of all human ethical principles, the validity of all human knowledge, the 
reality of human choices and experiences, to the faith that after all there 
really is an objective toward which all events move. Thus, the doctrine 
that ethical principles are corollaries to knowledge of reality is trans- 
formed finally into the doctrine that both knowledge and moral judg- 
ments are really elaborations of a striving, an urge, a faith which the 
individual feels within himself. 

As a synthesis for the two views which so conveniently criticize them- 
selves by turning into the other, one may use Technics and Civilization, 
though Mr. Mumford does not discuss ethical theory at all. Technics and 
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Civilization is a history of the machine. The machine, however, is treated 
not as an isolated series of inventions, but as one factor in a culture com- 
plex composed of ideas, attitudes, institutions, techniques, habits of mind, 
and artifacts. As these various factors change and interact, culture is 
transformed. Consequently, the history of the machine is the history from 
one point of view of the formation of Western culture, and a history of the 
process whereby society and the individual acquired their present nature 
and structure. Since essential aspects of the process of cultural change are 
its directions or movement and its capacity for further transformation in 
society and in individuals, history passes easily into prophecy. 

Mr. Mumford’s principal theses are: That the machine age is not the 
result of a sudden outbreak of inventions, the fact being that ‘‘in Western 
Europe the machine had been developing steadily for at least seven cen- 
turies before the dramatic changes that accompanied the ‘industrial revo- 
lution’ took place’; that the development of the machine can be divided 
into three phases, differing in important features: the eotechnic, the 
paleotechnic, and the neotechnic; that at present machine culture con- 
tains various conflicting trends; that the machine can neither be com- 
pletely rejected nor blindly accepted; and that its assimilation depends 
upon an understanding of the conflicting trends in machine culture, and 
upon selection and unification of certain of these trends. In the elabora- 
tion of these contentions, Mr. Mumford has brought together a large 
amount of valuable information; and in organizing this material, he pre- 
sents many interesting suggestions as to relations among various aspects 
of culture. 

For present purposes, the content of Mr. Mumford’s analysis may be 
disregarded in order that attention may be concentrated upon his method. 
In general, one may say that Mr. Mumford approaches the solution of 
moral problems through historical study which begins as purely factual 
but from which moral insights emerge. His description of culture is al- 
most a philosophy of history, but a philosophy of history that almost if 
not quite avoids the error of confusing fact and value. The division of the 
development of the machine into the eotechnic, the paleotechnic, and the 
neotechnic phases, though not without considerable factual basis, is in 
part a moral classification, in fact, almost a drama in which paleotechnic 
ideology and methods constitute the villain, while neotechnic ways con- 
stitute the hero. 

More specifically, his assumption that culture is a complex of interact- 
ing and more or less integrated factors leads him to exhibit interests, goals, 
and values as conditions for the development of techniques, inventions, 
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and knowledge itself, and as products of the utilization of inventions, 
knowledge, and techniques. 

.... We cannot intelligently accept the practical benefits of the machine 
without accepting its moral imperatives and its esthetic forms. Otherwise both 
ourselves and our society will be the victims of a shattering disunity, and one 
set of purposes, that which created the order of the machine, will be constantly 
at war with trivial and inferior personal impulses bent on working out in covert 
ways our psychological weaknesses. 


With no more than a reasonable amount of reading between the lines, 
one may interpret Mr. Mumford as confirming the opinion that through 
the processes resulting in the machine, society has embodied in itself im- 
peratives, values, and ideals which it cannot reject since they are essential 
components of its being. Similarly, the individual, while not able to de- 
rive ethical principles from the content of his knowledge of the external 
world, finds that the process of knowing, which constitutes an integral 
part of his self, carries with it a discipline which he cannot, while remain- 
ing himself, disregard. Society and the individual are formed by their ac- 
tivities; and these activities involve and depend upon imperatives. Only 
in the continuance and development of these activities can moral prob- 
lems arise. Understanding of cultural processes brings to consciousness 
the alternatives which constitute moral problems and the irreducible 
components of the agents who by decision must resolve these problems. 
So much is either stated explicitly by Mr. Mumford or is implicit in his 
procedure. We may add that both reflection and action rest upon the 
affirmation by society and the individual of the activities which constitute 
their being. 

Mr. Mumford does not guard himself with sufficient care against the 
error of implying that historical description can be projected into the 
future to give a determinate solution to our problems; and as a result he 
leans toward the complementary error of reading back into history his 
own resolution of problems. If we supplement his procedure by asserting 
that historical analysis is only a means whereby choice may become effec- 
tive, a bringing together of the materials from which choice and decision 
create future selves, we may regard his tendencies to the errors above 
mentioned as incidental to a dramatic projection of present problems. 

Though Technics and Civilization does not embody, as a proper synthe- 
sis should, all the positive insights of the other two books, it serves as a 
supplement whereby means of removing their deficiencies is suggested. 
As against Mr. Rothschild, we may assert that affirmation, a willing, of 
our own activities is an irreducible condition of reflection of which the 
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absolute can be only a projection; that Mr. Mumford, while not stating 
this theoretical point, acts upon it in that he begins with society and the 
individual as going concerns. As against Professor Rogers, we may as- 
sert that once a reflective individual affirms his own being, he will find, not 
determinate solutions to his problems, but imperatives which are not 
mere feelings, which are integral parts of the activity whose content is 
knowledge; and that Mr. Mumford, while not stating the theoretical 
point, acts upon it in that he attempts to discover the values and goals 
implicit in the process by which Western culture was developed. 


CHARNER M. PERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SCIENTIFIC THEORY AND RELIGION. By Ernest W. Barnes. New York: 
Macmillan Co.; and Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
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ESSENTIALS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION, A PHILOSOPHIC AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL Stupy. By J. E. TurRNeR. (“Library of Philosophy.’’) 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 308. 

New LiGHT ON FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. By T. V. Seshagiro Row, 
M.A., Ph.D. India: University of Madras, 1932. Pp. 15+273. 4s. 
In an age when practically all sciences are making fundamental ad- 

vances it is interesting to ask once more what is happening to the one- 

time ‘‘queen of the sciences,” theology. It is true that a science which 
deals with the eternal and necessary being ought not, in strict logic, to 
have to modify its tenets because of discoveries in sciences which deal 
with contingent and (for all their methods can show) temporary aspects 
of the cosmos. But intellectual development is not strictly logical, and 
though there may be immutable truth it is certain that man’s grasp of this 
truth has a history, and that it is stimulated by his discoveries in less 
exalted spheres. Thus Greek science culminated theologically in neo- 

Platonism, of which Thomism is a variety; early modern science produced 

the pantheism of Spinoza and the German idealist, as well as the attempt 

of Hume and Kant to reduce theology to a set of practical postulates, and 
the increasingly marked tendency (Comte and Nietzsche) to renounce it 
altogether. What will be the effect of the Darwinian-Einsteinian ad- 
vances? 

Bishop Barnes makes it clear that, if he is not competent to answer this 
question, it can hardly be because he is insufficiently informed in the 
special sciences. The first five-sixths of his long book constitute perhaps 
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the most lucid and competent one-man summary extant of what is now 
known in the fields of physics, astronomy, geology, biology, and anthro- 
pology. The exposition is technical, giving numerous mathematical for- 
mulae, and yet it also conveys in non-technical language much of what 
can be so conveyed. Of course, it cannot be completely relied upon, there 
is a downright slip or two, a good many statements were somewhat out of 
date when the book was prepared (in 1932), and there is, not unnaturally, 
some neglect of German and American as contrasted with English con- 
tributions. Nevertheless, specialists who have examined the book feel 
that it is a difficult job remarkably well done. The basic conundrums of 
the uncertainty principle and the wave-particle dilemma are treated in a 
sane and masterly fashion. Furthermore, there breathes through the pages 
of the book a noble spirit of intellectual enthusiasm and objectivity. Here 
is a bishop who feels science as well as knows it. It is obvious that his 
delight in the discoveries he describes is intrinsic, and that if he relates 
this enthusiasm to his religion it is only in the very manner in which great 
scientists have usually done so, and not in the manner of an apologist to 
whom science is a mere tool. The glory of God is here loved intellectually, 
in Spinoza’s great phrase. 

But there is a criticism to be made of the book, or at least of the last one- 
sixth of it. This deals with theology and religion, concerning which only 
scattered remarks occur in the preceding portions. The treatment of reli- 
gion makes use of recent psychological knowledge, and preserves the high 
spirit of candid intellectual inquiry characterizing the book throughout. 
So also does the treatment of theology, but here at last the technical 
competence falls to the level of near mediocrity. In the first place, the 
views considered are not, as in the treatment of the special sciences, 
characteristic of recent work but, to a considerable extent, of decades or 
centuries earlier. And, in the second place, the arguments advanced make 
little pretense to technical precision or subtlety but appeal usually to 
rather simple common-sense judgments or axioms. The first point is il- 
lustrated by Bishop Barnes’s discussion of the relation of God to time 
(pp. 650-52). He questions the compatibility of a belief in the timeless 
absolute with the Christian view of a human struggle for goodness which 
is significant to God, and hence “leads presumably to an enrichment of 
God’s being.”’ Yet he does not see how we can say “tout court that 
God is in time,” thinks it rather probable that he is not, and on the 
whole doubts if the problem is soluble in the present state of knowledge. 
What he fails to state is that philosophy has recently discovered an alter- 
native to the timeless absolute which is yet very different from the con- 
ception of a changing God as this conception would have been interpreted by 
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earlier ages. It is the conception of a changing God interpreted in the 
light of a fundamentally new analysis of the nature of all change, and of 
individuals as subjects of change. The most elaborate exposition of this 
new view is, of course, Whitehead’s, whose distinction between the pri- 
mordial and the consequent natures of God, together with his great the- 
ory of the individual as a society of occasions (Adventures, chap. xiii), 
seems to me indisputably one of the achievements of intellectual history. 
To omit such notions (and less distinctive formulations of partially simi- 
lar ideas have been furnished by many other writers of recent times) in a 
discussion of current theology is like omitting Schroedinger’s wave me- 
chanics in a discussion of current physics. 

An example of Bishop Barnes’s second weakness, his tendency to treat 
metaphysics as a study devoid of technical precision, is his argument 
against the view that the finite self is a part of God. 


In the first place then every human being is a part of Him including, for ex- 
ample, Cesare Borgia and Rasputin. A conclusion so shocking to the moral 
sense carries its own condemnation In the second place .... our 
thoughts, feelings and volitions are our own If some other individual 
thinks as I think, or feels as I feel, his thoughts and feelings are his own and not 
mine Any doubts... . can be set at rest by reflection upon the differ- 
ence between toothache in oneself and knowledge of exactly similar toothache 
in another. Thus, though God may know all that I think or feel, I cannot pretend 
that my thought or feeling is a part of God [p. 642]. 


All this is passable as a mere appeal to common sense, but if metaphysics 
is more than common sense, then this appeal may be bad metaphysics for 
all that. Some of the technical metaphysical points are: (1) the relation 
of God to finite entities is, of course, with respect to the problem in ques- 
tion, not closely analogous to the relation of one human being to another, 
but rather to that between a human mind and the cells of its body; for 
(2) God is the dominant telos of the world as the human being is of its 
body, whereas one human being is not to any comparable degree dominant 
over others; moreover (3) the cells of the body are living individuals 
which, by a reasonable (perhaps even a metaphysically obligatory) hy- 
pothesis (Leibniz, Whitehead, etc.), may have their own feelings and rudi- 
mentary thoughts (momentary memories, e.g.); so that (4) the direct 
dependence of the human mind upon its body may mean that the former 
is a case of direct inclusion of the feelings of lower in those of higher 
individuals, in principle the very relation Barnes is denying between 
finite minds and God; and finally (5) there are reasons for holding that 
such inclusion of individual in individual does not mean that the includ- 
ing individual has absolute control over, and therefore complete responsi- 
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bility for the acts of, the included individuals, and, indeed, the basically 
relativistic character of current thought is shown in Whitehead’s holding 
that every individual prehends the entire community of individuals, in- 
cluding God, so that the distinction between including and included 
members is not an absolute one. Bishop Barnes gives a sympathetic 
sketch of the Leibnizian or panpsychic hypothesis (p. 566) as an “‘at- 
tractive possibility,’ but makes only slight use of it, and says nothing of 
the drastic reforms which recent thought has made in it. He does, how- 
ever, mention some of the new evidence for its relevance which physics is 
now presenting. But his own preferred view is a rather vague idealism, 
whose plausibility is only mildly increased by the scientific advances which 
he has expounded. For instance, the new possibility of free or creative 
action in nature suggests that divine creation need not be an unthinkable 
transaction taking place before or outside the world, but may be its most 
ordinary intrinsic feature. But only a clearer view of the relation between 
mind and matter, between mind and mind, and between the eternal and 
the generated, could make very enlightening use of such new theological 
opportunities. 

All friends of knowledge will be grateful for Bishop Barnes’s severe and 
penetrating indictment of obscurantism and magic sacramentalism in 
religion. And, whatever one thinks about the naiveté and eclecticism of 
his theology, the final judgment about his work must surely be this: it is 
a grand book, and the record of a noble mind and heart. 

Professor Turner is a metaphysician who is neither naive nor eclectic. 
He is, as he tells us, and as is evident, a Hegelian. Contemporary thought 
is for him instructive in so far as it can be comfortably fitted into the 
Hegelian pattern, and beyond that—if there is a beyond that—in so far 
as its truth has been so well established that doubt is scarcely possible. 
Controversial matters, on the other hand, are almost invariably decided 
with the utmost confidence in the Hegelian sense. Thus, the uncertainty 
principle expresses an epistemological uncertainty only; metaphysically 
determination is to be presumed absolute (pp. 118 n, 224-26, 236). Also, 
Professor Turner urges, the principle applies at most to microscopic phe- 
nomena (p. 225); and thus can have no bearing upon the problem of hu- 
man freedom. But, as Bishop Barnes and competent specialists have 
pointed out, it is not improbable that the nervous system is a mechanism 
so delicately poised that by means of it the entire body can be radically 
affected by alternatives involving a small or moderate number of quanta, 
so that statistical nullification of quantum uncertainties is not necessarily 


to be looked for. 
At frequent intervals Professor Turner assures us that “‘self-determina- 
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tion’’ is the only possible meaning of freedom, as if the interest in contin- 
gency manifested by recent philosophy (Boutroux, Peirce, Bergson, 
Whitehead, Hartmann, etc.) involved only a stupid failure to grasp the 
most obvious feature of the Spinozistic-Hegelian ethics. To mention but 
one of the considerations which Hegelianism here neglects, there is the 
recent discovery—and if it is not such then never did philosophy discover 
anything—of the connection between contingency and time. “Time is 
objective modality’—this phrase of Peirce sums up the views of Bou- 
troux, Dewey, and Whitehead, as well as Peirce’s own. The future is 
held to be distinguishable from the “‘irrevocable”’ past only by virtue of 
an irreducible modal difference, due to the fact that its detailed outline is 
not unambiguously defined. The alternative, according to the philoso- 
phies referred to, is to deny the reality of time. And thus, indeed, we 
find Professor Turner suggesting that: 

.... the continued expansion of experience .. . . seems to assign to Time a 
status declining in its importance and validity. For... . any highly developed 
type of human experience is able, by means of memory, imagination and 
thought, to comprehend within itself a vast range of successive events... . so 
as to become in some way increasingly timeless There arises a mass, or 
whole, of content that remains unchanging and therefore “simultaneous” 
throughout .... and so .... it becomes at least less inconceivable that the 
Whole, and also immortality as existence within the whole, are literally time- 
less [pp. 187-88]. 

But perhaps even infinite memory and imagination would not make black 
white, nor the indefinite future any less indefinite, or more determined, 
than it really is as future. 

In one respect Professor Turner is hardly a Hegelian. For an impor- 
tant tenet of Hegel was that the essence of things is manifested in their 
(sensory) appearances, whereas physical science seems to reveal an almost 
infinite dissimilarity between the real constitution of matter and its phe- 
nomenal manifestations in human experience. Professor Turner accepts 
this result of science, without, perhaps, seeing that in so far this allies him 
logically with the Leibnizian rather than the Berkeleyan or Hegelian 
branch of idealism, just as he does not see how the new science, in its more 
radical aspects and interpretation, modifies the letter while confirming 
much of the spirit of Leibnizianism. 

But the primary theme of the book is psychological, not cosmological. 
Religion is interestingly defined as follows: ‘‘The phases of experience are 
variations within a persisting whole, while experience becomes specifically 
religious to the degree that its principal responsive factors all become ex- 
plicit simultaneously” (p. 76). Such topics as the origin of religion, the 
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laws of its development, the moral life, the relations of knowledge and 
faith, the religious grounds for the belief in immortality, the nature of 
the self, the difference and yet continuity between man and the animals, 
are very instructively handled, and with extensive use of material from 
current psychology and anthropology. The sum of the matter is that 
Professor Turner is ‘“‘at the height of his time,”’ so far as one can be with- 
out seeing any basic errors in the philosophical climax of a century earlier. 
And the influence of Hegel does prevent him from evading the problem of 
integrating God and finite things into a single whole or universe, as do all 
those who, from the neo-platonists to Bishop Barnes, while admitting the 
immanence of the divine in finite things deny the immanence of finite 
things in God, on the ground that such immanence is “pantheism.” 
Professor Turner is aware that, if the conception of God as the mind of 
which the physical cosmos is the body seems crude, it is because our no- 
tion of the relation of mind to body is as yet largely crude. But he may be 
mistaken in thinking that pantheism can be made acceptable if it issues 
in determinism, just as both he and Bishop Barnes may err in thinking 
that it involves, as in the past it so often has seemed to do, the conception 
of an absolute not in time. Bishop Barnes unwittingly suggests where the 
trouble is to be located, when he says of pantheism: “Our labour and 
struggle, and the. . . . development through which we pass, are illusions. 
God is eternally the same: time is unreal: the end and the beginning are 
one.” Temporalistic pantheism may turn out capable of doing justice to 
the real requirements of transcendence, while the timeless absolute had 
no intelligible immanence in nature as we know it. 

From both of these works we may conclude that learning in contem- 
porary science—and neither author is lacking in such learning—is not in 
a philosopher an adequate substitute for familiarity with the distinctive 
aspects of recent philosophy. It is to the glory of philosophy that this is 
so. That good philosophy which was German idealism is an enemy of 
that better philosophy which it is the privilege and the necessity of our 
age to construct. 

An oriental student’s discussion of the characteristically Western phi- 
losophies of Bergson and Croce—which is what Dr. Row’s book chiefly is— 
piques curiosity. The outcome is a whole-hearted acceptance of the main 
principles of Bergsonism, which is defended against the criticisms of 
Radhakrishnan, and in general is favorably contrasted to Indian absolu- 
tism. Croce is somewhat less sympathetically treated, and the theory of 
art arrived at is essentially Bergsonian. Though Dr. Row is not entirely 
at home in our language, or in Western thought, his enthusiasm for tem- 
poralistic metaphysics is refreshing (at least to the reviewer.) It is to be 
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regretted that he has not mentioned those tendencies in his native tradi- 
tion which stress the reality of time, even in relation to the absolute. For 
there are such tendencies. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, has the con- 
cept of a changeless absolute so tyrannized over theology as in Europe. 
Perhaps we will soon witness some measure of agreement between East 
and West upon the erroneousness of this concept? 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE GREAT TRADITION, AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
SINCE THE Civit War. By Granville Hicks. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Pp. 10+317. $2.50. 

I find Granville Hicks’s interpretation of American literature since the 
Civil War to be an extremely interesting book. Among recent volumes 
of an extensive sort it is almost alone in solidity of information and accu- 
racy of fact. And so, as I disagree with a large proportion of its evalua- 
tions, and altogether with its critical thesis, and as in its progress it is 
always spirited, often vehement, and sometimes abusive, I find it an en- 
gaging task to attempt a fair and dispassionate statement of what the 
author undertakes to do as well as to note how he does it. 

According to the publisher’s note Mr. Hicks’s aim is to present the 
struggle toward the treatment of representative Americans in a literature 
that has both depth of understanding and perfection of form. In terms of 
this struggle he evaluates those who have in some measure fulfilled the 
implied hope and those who for one reason or other have failed. 

The book first looks back on the great men of the Golden Day from the 
changed world after Appomattox, in which their influence was obscured and 
their doctrines made irrelevant. Then, turning to Whitman, Mark Twain, and 
the regionalists, it follows the main course of the great tradition to the present 
time, the growth of a social literature constantly more honest and complete in its 
description of American life, constantly more profound in its understanding of 
American society. It explains, in terms of this progress, the contributions and 
limitations of those who have created it; the retrospective romanticism of the 
local colorists, the superficiality of the muckrakers, the confusions of the present 
elder generation of Dreiser, Lewis, and Anderson. Similarly it records the price 
that has been paid by writers from Henry James to Thornton Wilder who de- 
viated in search of personal security and perfection of form. 


And it concludes with a roster of the contemporaries who, in performance 
or in promise, herald the new day in American life and letters. 

It is Mr. Hicks’s conviction that a good artist must first of all be a 
competent observer of the social life of which he is a part and an honest 
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recorder of what he sees. To be a competent observer, however, he must 
be able to distinguish between what is superficial and what is fundamental 
in the social order, and in the play of fundamental forces he must perceive 
their origins, their interplay, and their eventual resolution. Such an ob- 
server, he recurrently insists, must be, therefore, both observer and par- 
ticilpant. He must be committed to a social thesis, and being an ardent 
partisan in the social struggle, his thesis must offer not only an explana- 
tion of what is happening but also a program toward the overthrow of 
what is malign in the social order and the speedy triumph of what is 
beneficent. 

It is, therefore, Mr. Hicks’s verdict, because almost no Americans have 
met these requirements, that the history of American literature is an al- 
most unbroken chronicle of failures. Thoreau failed because his teachings, 
in terms of the machine, did not serve as inspiration for a revolution (p. 
10). The work of Emerson, Melville, Hawthorne was not “in such form 
that the post-war generation could utilize it’’ (p. 11). The Cambridge 
poets were parasites on an industrial order that they did not try to reform 
or even to understand (p. 20). Of the post-war generation few undertook 
the réle of reformer. ‘‘Such a frontal attack meant, of course, an excur- 
sion into either the sphere of business or the sphere of politics, and the 
invasion of one necessarily led to an invasion of the other” (p. 68). Howells 
paid too little attention to the means by which a better social order might 
be created (p. 97). Honest observers in ‘“The Years of Hope”’ produced, 
after all, nothing but “sterile negations”’ (p. 187). Upton Sinclair, though 
a socialist, failed to expound the fundamentals of the Marxian philosophy 
(p. 202). 

And, finally: 

The writer, if he is accurately and intelligently to portray American life, if he 
is to express whatever is vital and hopeful in the American spirit, must ally 
himself with the working class. Again and again we have seen the question 
raised: what is the relationship between the existing social order and the highest 
hopes and deepest desires of mankind? .... To that question Karl Marx long 
ago provided an answer 

The writer has a series of choices. If he ignores the class struggle, he sur- 
renders all hope of arriving at a clear interpretation. ... and he commits 
himself to evasion after evasion. If he assumes the réle of impartiality, he 
merely deceives and confuses himself since impartiality is impossible. If he 
accepts the existing order and assumes that it operates for the best interests of 
mankind, he becomes an apologist, and dishonesty and misrepresentation follow. 
If he recognizes the existing order for what it is and nevertheless accepts it be- 
cause he profits by it, he avoids the weakness of evasion, but he cuts himself off 
from a large part of the human race [pp. 303-4]. 
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Since impartiality is impossible—to turn from content to method—Mr. 
Hicks does not attempt to achieve it, but he also does not attempt to 
maintain judicious fairness in the discussion of those who do not agree. 
He is in the mood of Emerson when he explained, ‘““There is this peculiar- 
ity about the case of Kansas, that all the right is on one side.”’ He ac- 
knowledges no god but the god of realism, and the Marxians are his proph- 
ets. The romanticism which looks to the past is a mean evasion; the 
romanticism which contemplates a more desirable world than the world 
of the present is an evasion if it considers ends, instead of presenting a 
program of reform. But the realism which contents itself with observa- 
tion and honest transcription, unless accompanied by a reform program, 
is limp and lifeless description; and the realism accompanied by a program 
is stupid or fraudulent unless the program is unadulterated Marxism. 

Nothing could be simpler; but matters of utter simplicity ought to be 
expoundable with the utmost calmness, with utter freedom from passion. 
Mr. Hicks, on the contrary, though not as explosive and ungenerous as 
Karl Marx usually was to friends and foes alike, is at least reminiscent of 
his master. His fervor leads him into such an error of taste as to exclaim 
that “The vulgarity of Wilder’s pandering to [the prosperous] is unmis- 
takable.” It leads him to such an error of judgment as to call E. A. 
Robinson a pessimist: Robinson who wrote and republished Captain 


Craig, a fugue on childhood, sunlight, hope, and laughter, and who queried 
to critics of the Hicksian type, 
Because one half of humankind 
Lives here in hell, shall not the other half 
Do any more than just for conscience’ sake 
Be miserable? 


On the whole I read, mark, and digest (as far as I may) The Great 
Tradition because it reveals so large a measure of critical acumen so dis- 
torted by evangelistic fervor. I should like to be as certain of anything as 
Mr. Hicks is of his dogma. Not being so, I am content to await the social 
results of the great Marxian experiment on which sound judgment can be 
founded when further returns are in. Fortunately we have that oppor- 
tunity; but it seems that the program, like all paper programs, has al- 
ready been subjected to changes demanded by certain constants in hu- 
man nature that at the outset it failed to recognize. And if the experi- 
ment should succeed, I should be doubly interested to be among the 
survivors who could also note what the fate of art would be in a social or- 
der completely committed to the discouragement and suppression of 
those expressions of discontent with the present or new hopes for the 
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future which are the terms in which the artist has always spoken. There 
is a quaint paradox in the closeness of the parallels that can be drawn 
between the Puritanism triumphant which is one of Mr. Hicks’s pet 
aversions and Marxism in power, an eventuation which marks for him the 
social millenium. For Marxism is an unecclesiastical religion with the 
same conviction of arrival at the ultimate truth, accompanied by the 
same bigotry and intolerance, capable of the same excesses of oppression, 
equally fearful of opposition, equally ingenious in rationalizations, simi- 
larly inhospitable to the free play of the artist spirit. Of which statements 


Mr. Hicks’s book is offered in evidence. 
Percy H. Boynton 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


L’opYSSEE DE LA CONSCIENCE DANS LA DERNIERE PHILOSOPHIE DE 
SCHELLING. By Vladimir Jankélévitch. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 
357: 

LA MAUVAISE CONSCIENCE. By Vladimir Jankélévitch. Paris: Félix Al- 
can, 1933. Pp. 161. 

In the first of these two works, M. Jankélévitch, the author of the vol- 
ume on Bergson in the collection Les grands philosophes, turns his atten- 
tion to the last of Schelling’s several philosophical systems. Influenced by 
the mystics and by Béhme in particular, Schelling found new meaning 
in mythology and revelation and undertook a philosophical interpretation 
of the religious sagas of mankind. The result was a world-view in which 
becoming, inner conflict, and supreme but tragic reunion mark the active 
career of the abiding totality, primal and more ultimate than any abstract 
unity or any difference or alienation. Contradiction is inevitable but 
not irremediable and never final; it must arise in order to be surmounted 
in a higher synthesis. In the divine economy of the universe, evil has its 
place as a stage in the larger perfection: after the fall of man, his salva- 
tion. 

Schelling’s three powers—Seynkinnendes, Seynmiissendes, Seynsol- 
lendes—mark the cosmic process, the conflict and the resolution of it, 
which Schelling sought to express in an elaborate symbolism. The neces- 
sary law of becoming is irreversibility; the world is an ongoing activity; 
the potential is realized; by the law of justice even evil is to have its 
chance or réle. Mythology and revelation, Greek and biblical ideas, as 
reinterpreted in Schelling’s symbolism, reveal the history of conscience 
through cosmic experience, a course of development which M. Jankélévitch 
examines in considerable detail. Those not predestined to occult ways of 
thinking would find less interest in this part of Schelling’s work than in his 
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systematic conclusions, summed up by M. Jankélévitch in the closing 
sections of his book. Schelling’s insistence throughout is on totality, on 
the integrity of the real, which is neither nature as distinguished from 
spirit nor the reverse. ‘‘No spirit without nature, no nature without 
spirit” (pp. 319 ff.). So he resists the exaltation of a morality imperious 
over nature; morality is integral with all spiritual life, one with art and 
science as a piety of nature. So perfect wisdom is a sage innocence; 
thought is a sort of music, creative modulation; and that is the real func- 
tion of philosophy. ‘“The noises of the universe resound in our soul, con- 
fused and discordant. Philosophy converts them into music” (p. 354). 

In a smaller volume of psychological-moral analysis, La mauvaise con- 
science, M. Jankélévitch undertakes the diagnosis and the cure of the sick 
soul. Unable to escape from itself, the bad conscience finds in the whole 
world always the condemning reminder of that which it is ever seeking to 
forget: it is condemned to a grievous téte-a-téte with itself. Just as pas- 
sion is emotional obsession, so bad conscience is passionate consciousness, 
consciousness imprisoned within a charmed circle. Its most intense form 
is remorse, the bitter tormenting sense of the guilty soul. Remorse is not 
to be confused with regret, which is the empty nostalgic consciousness of 
a past which will not return. It is also to be distinguished from repent- 
ance, which is not, as is sometimes believed, only less intense than re- 
morse, but is a different and opposite emotion. Remorse is the anguished 
consciousness of the evil present, actual devouring ruin of the soul. In 
repentance, on the contrary, the soul, while still deeply feeling its evil 
state, is rising from it; possessed by positive hope of a solution, of a way 
out. Between the two is the radical opposition of accent. Remorse is 
woe of the irreparable, of irreversibility, of the present forever different 
from the irrevocable past. Repentance is, not the return to innocence— 
that cannot be—but the beginning of redemption, of resurrection to a 
new life. 

The author has depicted very effectively and with considerable subtlety 
of analysis the devouring of the soul by the sense of sin, but also the up- 
rising reaffirmation of the new life against the crushing death of despair. 
In the seemingly hopeless malady of man forever blighted by a horror 
that will not down, M. Jankélévitch traces the course, usually gradual 
but sometimes dramatic, of the spiritual convalescence. To it he devotes 
his last chapter, on the pacified conscience. A main point of his book is 
this: the bad conscience is itself a factor in its redemption. It is not a 
bare irreversibility with which it is confronted. “‘Our cure has its source 
in that which is the essence of our woe: I can be cured because I can 
suffer” (p. 104). There is always hope for a soul still capable of regret 
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and shame. The greatest despair, as Kierkegaard said, is in not feeling 
despair; or, as M. Jankélévitch would put it, in not knowing any more how 
to suffer. Of the three stages in the redemption of the bad conscience, 
two have been mentioned already: remorse itself, and repentance; the 
third is penitence or expiation. 

The bad conscience is efficacious; is it also virtuous? Is too keen con- 
scientiousness a moral advantage or a fault? We should distinguish 
moral conscientiousness from the paralyzing scrupulosity which is ever 
dubious and craven even about the reality of its best impulses. The 
author advises a certain close-eyed resolute advance: ‘‘One should re- 
member when one should, but also one should know how to forget at the 
right time” (p. 135). Repent, but do not keep it up; liquidate, arise, move 
on! Our bad conscience is effective against sin, but we should not allow 
it to be a drag on virture. From the depths of despair arises the new 
confidence of the penitent soul; the grim Erinnys of the inner life become 


the gracious Eumenides. 
Rapos.tav A. TSANOFF 
Rice INSTITUTE 


CarTEsIo. By Francesco Olgiati. Milan: Societa Editrice “Vita e 
Pensiero,” 1934. Pp. xi+321. L.20. 

SPINOZA NEL TERZO CENTENARIO DELLA SUA Nascita. (‘‘Pubblicazione 
a Cura della Facolta di Filosofia dell’universita Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore.””) Milan: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,’”’ 1934. Pp. 210. 
L.12. 

ARTURO SCHOPENHAUER: L’AMBIENTE, La Vita, LE OperE. By Um- 
berto A. Padovani. Milan: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1934. 
Pp. x+214. L.15. 

These three publications of the Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart at Milan endeavor to show that after the long odyssey across the 
ocean of phenomenalism and immanentism our shipwrecked modern 
thought will come to port only in the “perennial philosophy” of St. 
Thomas. Professor Olgiati’s point is that Descartes substituted for the 
Scholastic conception of being the working principle of unity, simply as 
a method for the conquest of the phenomenal world. His thinking sub- 
stance and his corporeal substance were not thought of as esse in se, but 
as unities of phenomena, and he resorted to God only for a comprehensive 
unity to be imposed upon phenomena. 

The emphasis upon unity became even more vicious in Spinoza, ac- 
cording to the volume Spinoza in the Tercentenary of His Birth, consisting 
of eleven essays by as many authors (first published as a special supple- 
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ment to the Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica in August, 1933). Spinoza’s 
monism forced him to become reconciled to the world which he wanted to 
renounce, and prevented his reaching the transcendent God that he 
sought. He could not make clear the derivation of the many from the 
one because he lacked the Scholastic-Thomistic concept of creation; and 
his rationalistic attempt to reach supreme happiness was doomed, because 
the requisite perfect knowledge rests upon revelation. 

Professor Padovani values Schopenhauer because as a man of the 
world he condemned the world and worldly philosophies, with the objec- 
tivity of one who was personally well situated, and who did not expect 
an ultimate reward for his renunciation. Schopenhauer was right in his 
pessimism about this vale of tears, but he fell short of the theistic and 
supernatural solution of the problem of life because of his family, nation, 
and culture (though one must allow for free will). Unfortunately he 
studied Kant and Plato before Aristotle, for Plato without Aristotle is not 
enough to combat Kant, the decapitator of a transcendent God. When 
Schopenhauer took up Aristotle, it was with Spinoza and without St. 
Thomas, so that he was exposed to the pantheistic interpretation of 
Aristotle. Mired in monism, Schopenhauer fell into absolute irrationalism 
and pessimism, and was further weighed down by Buddhistic asceticism, 
whereas Christian asceticism would have buoyed him up. 

If one accepted the premises of these books, one could admire their 
vigor and subtlety. If we hold to a transcendent God and a supernatural 
religion, we must agree that a world cut loose from its source and goal is 
in a sorry plight, and that any philosophy which keeps within the limits 
of an orphaned world must be doomed in trying to rival the kind of ex- 
planation and consolation cherished by other-worldly minds. But in 
taking a naturalistic view of our world and of other-worldliness we need 
not think of our lot as a fallen state, nor deem it wholly bad if it is not 
wholly good in some dialectical sense. The modern thinkers considered 
in these Italian books can be attacked from the Scholastic point of view 
largely because they were still shadowed by the metaphysics of a tran- 
scendent reality. But Kant demonstrated the impossibility of rationally 
reaching an independent reality, though he could not lay the ghost of it. 
The followers of St. Thomas admit that their philosophy rests upon faith 
in a supernatural religion, at bottom irrational. Yet, taking advantage 
of the present bewilderment in modern thought and society, they are 
ridiculing trust in science, progress, and democracy. They are assuming 
the offensive in proclaiming the irrationality of modernism, declaring its 
absurdity, and upholding their own faith as the only alternative. 

The belief that basic assumptions are irrational is likely to be accom- 
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panied by appeal to force, and the justifiability of that appeal is the great 
ethical question today. Professor Padovani says in his foreword that 
Schopenhauer would have greatly admired “the strong stage of present 
Italy,” since he was 

. @ stern enemy of the democratic-materialistic, anti-ascetic and anti- 
Christian utopias risen from the French Revolution. .... Authority, the 
State, cannot rise mechanically from opposition to the passions, which it should 
curb, but needs to rest securely upon the realization of the highest activities of 
man—art, philosophy, religion—in the conquest of Truth. Wherefore the fruit- 
ful alliance between the throne and the altar, the sword and the cross... . 
which the new Italy has signally achieved in the Lateran Pacts. 


VaN METER AMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Max SCHELERS PHANOMENOLOGISCHE SYSTEMATIK: MIT EINER MONo- 
GRAPHISCHEN BIBLIOGRAPHIE Max SCHELER. By Gerhard Kraenzlin. 
(“Studien und Bibliographien zur Gegenwartsphilosophie.” Leipzig: 
S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. 103. R.M. 3.80. 


DER VERSTANDENE TOD: EINE UNTERSUCHUNG ZU MARTIN HEIDEGGERS 
EXISTENZIALONTOLOGIE. By Adolph Sternberger. (“Studien und 
Bibliographien.”) Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. 155. R.M. 4.50. 

It is a pleasure to welcome a competent survey of the philosophy of 

Max Scheler, whose lectures on philosophy—cut short a few years ago 

by his death—were, perhaps, the most eloquent in the entire world. If 

Scheler’s matchless facility and versatility had been accompanied by 

equal powers of self-criticism and rigorous systematization he must have 

dominated contemporary thought. The story of his philosophy, as clearly 
and agreeably told in this book, shows how the lamented genius took the 
dry, narrow, pedantic Brentano-Husserl phenomenology, in some ways 
so isolated from contemporary life and thought, and gave this forbidding 
scholastic skeleton the flesh and blood of a living organism, breathing 
twentieth-century air. The old-fashioned definition of mind as first and 
foremost “intentionality,” i.e., cognitive reference, when translated by 
Scheler into the language of the era of Darwin and Freud becomes the 
doctrine that mind is fundamentally “love,” i.e., a drive (Drang) toward 
values, involving an impulse to “participate” in the nature of what is not 
one’s self, and the further impulse to cherish and increase the value of the 
loved object. Thus, on the one hand, love explains knowing as a corre- 
spondence of idea with reality, or, as this becomes for Scheler, of partici- 
patory appreciation with objective value appreciated; and, on the other 
hand, it also explains the element of creation, of process in the world, 
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since love is not content to mirror its object merely, but seeks always to 
alter it in the direction of an ideal. 

Fundamental to the system is, of course, the concept of personality. 
The person is the “actcenter” of valuation which direct scrutiny of phe- 
nomena reveals as presupposition of all values and—since these are per- 
vasive to the content of all awareness—all reality. The reality of the 
world as a whole is also phenomenal, and is also personal, i.e., divine. But 
this phenomenal deity is not the Thomistic God behind the world of be- 
coming. It is a God who becomes (ein werdender Gott) and who would be 
nothing without phenomenal values, of which he is the actcenter. Thus, 
Scheler agrees with that powerful trend of contemporary theism which 
holds that the task of theology is not to choose between pantheism and 
the acosmic absolute, but to choose between reasonable and unreasonable, 
subtle and crude, forms of pantheism. Scheler’s thesis that the emotional- 
valuational life is foundational even to intellect is supported and brilliant- 
ly utilized in the sociological sphere, where it provides clues to a philoso- 
phy of history. Whatever one thinks of the soundness of Scheler’s doc- 
trine, there seems no reason to doubt his representative relation to our 
age. Most of what is philosophically distinctive of our time is present, 
at least as materials for, if not as organized parts of, a comprehensive 
system. And nowhere, as Kraenzlin remarks, is he quite so much at his 
best as in ethics. 

Heidegger’s philosophy has long seemed to the reviewer a combination 
of many of the finest insights of contemporary philosophy with a method 
whose eccentricities are at least not far from obscurantism. Unlike 
Scheler, Heidegger has remained largely aloof from currents of thought 
in other countries; unlike Scheler and even more than Husserl, he has 
remained aloof from recent advances in exact science. He has spoken as 
a German and to Germans, and exclusively to those disillusioned with 
reason in the ordinary scientific sense. Yet his system is not, like 
Scheler’s, a rich amalgam of somewhat loosely integrated elements. It has 
at least a semblance of being powerfully unified, though in a strange and 
esoteric way. In these respects Heidegger has been all along in pre-estab- 
lished harmony with National Socialism. And today he is the most influ- 
ential philosopher in Germany. The man who will really explain Heideg- 
ger to foreigners will make a valuable contribution to world-understand- 
ing as well as to philosophy. He must combine a thorough knowledge of 
the subtler nuances of the German language with a great patience for 
intellectual contortions which, with all doctrinal contrast, bear a curious 
family resemblance to those of Fichte and Hegel. Such an interpreter will 
find this painstaking though difficult book indispensable, and the bibliog- 
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raphy of writings by and about Heidegger alone worth the price of the 
book. The problem dealt with is the possibility of experiencing death. 
The dying cannot, it seems, have his own death as a “phenomenon,” for 
so long as he is there to have it he is not dead. And others experience ap- 
parently only the external aspect of the matter, the transition from a 
“living’”’ body to a “‘corpse.’’ In what sense can the ceasing to be of an 
experient individual be an experiential fact? The problem is real and I 
suspect that there are many philosophies which cannot solve it. But if it 
be asked, What, then, is Heidegger’s solution, as expounded in this book? 
I recall, without regret, that my allotted space is exhausted. I wish only 
to add that the man who is to explain Heidegger to non-Germans ought 
not to be one of those who find Whitehead, for example, intolerably hard 
to read, nor yet one of those whose idea of a genius is of a man who has 
long since, and somehow, presented the phenomenon of “losing his being.” 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


INSTITUTIONAL BEHAVIOR. By Floyd H. Allport. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. xiiit+-526. $3.50. 

Included in the twenty-two essays which make up this book are Pro- 
fessor Allport’s views on topics as diverse as the following list will indicate: 
popular government, justice, nationalism, patriotism, corporate agency, 
leisure, the family, children, and individualism. All of these topics are 
treated thoughtfully from Professor Allport’s point of view. To one 
trained in “institutional thinking” this point of view is likely to seem 
somewhat wrong-headed and even diabolically perverse, but it is alto- 
gether worth laborious reading and thoughtful consideration. The author 
opposes that type of thinking in regard to man which sees him as a frag- 
ment of an institutional form, as a marionette dancing on the string of a 
culture pattern. He does not believe an institution is either necessarily 
valuable because it exists nor that its existence is inevitable because it 
comes to us through cultural inheritance. He prefers, indeed, to speak of 
institutions not as things but rather as habits of functioning men. This 
theme is repeatedly elaborated in the discussions of particular topics. 
A number of basic ideas seem to run through his discussion, some of which 
are clearly denoted and others, equally important, can only be inferred. 
Professor Allport believes very strongly in the superior value of the per- 
sonality developed in the face-to-face group and deplores the segmental 
contacts which are forced upon individuals in our heavily institutional- 
ized society; an example of this would be the fact that a teacher in our 
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schools knows the child only as a “pupil” and not asa whole child. Strong- 
ly represented also is the plea for the “freedom of individuals” against 
rigid and confining social patterns, and it is suggested that, if the impulse 
life of children is brought into contact with cultural forms without ex- 
treme limitation from adults, the evolution of existing forms in terms of 
native human needs is possible, and that this is also the route to the 
creation of culture forms more suitable to human needs. 

One detects here also in the author a considerable hostility toward 
our technological civilization. Whether this hostility stems, as alleged, 
from the stifling effect of institutional forms on human action in our 
culture alone or whether it is incident to the limitation of the drive life 
characteristic of every type of culture is not clear to the writer. Another 
basic conviction is expressed on page 299 in the following words: “That 
which men have the power to do, they also have the power to stop doing.” 
Professor Allport here expresses a faith, which is given many applica- 
tions throughout the essays, in the power of men consciously to change 
their institutions once a desirable direction of change has become clear. 
The author believes that a desirable direction of change is toward a re- 
turn to primary group contacts between individuals in some manner con- 
sistent with retaining the benefits of rational economic organization. 

The great virtue of this book from the point of view of the reviewer is 
the fact that Professor Allport takes seriously the organic side of the hu- 
man object and keeps constantly in mind the fact that institutional forms 
are, after all, merely avenues for drive expression. He is quite right when 
he seems to affirm that modern sociological thought is notoriously weak in 
underestimating the importance of human wishes and urges. It seems 
that he is putting the question correctly when he asks in effect ‘“‘What is 
the individual getting out of his culture?” and not “How is social organi- 
zation getting along?” Sociologists, first ridding their science of rigid 
conceptions of ‘‘instincts,” seem to have gone farther and taken the alto- 
gether unjustifiable step of assuming that they can leave out of account 
altogether the organic nature of man. Such a view provides a neat de- 
marcation between psychology and sociology, but it has the disadvantage 
of putting one out of contact with the acculturated object as given in na- 
ture. One must align one’s self with Professor Allport when he affirms 
that this cannot be done, and that to consider man only as a projection 
of an institutional pattern is to lose altogether the sense of significance 
in his behavior. 

The least reliable aspect of Professor Allport’s view is that concerned 
with the nature of the cravings and wishes of human beings. Although he 
has a quite real and valid sense of the independent and projectile nature 
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of the organism, he is not able to specify (at least to my satisfaction) 
what are the cravings and urges with which a rational culture must count 
in order to maximize effective cultural adjustment for the individual. 
This throws the whole picture out of balance. If, instead of borrowing on 
the verbal level from findings of various psychiatrists, he were to address 
himself seriously to the problem of human motivation in specific individ- 
uals, it is felt that he could greatly improve his theoretical views by giving 
them a firm underpinning from the side of organic motivation. 

Perhaps the greatest disagreement in theory this writer would have 
with the author is over the point of assumed nobility of original human 
motivation. It does not seem to me at all a secure postulate that if 
children were really able to redefine culture patterns in accordance with 
their inmost wishes that the result would be either a desirable or living 
culture. Rather, it seems probably that such an experiment would shatter 
the primary group itself. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to the variety of view and 
ingenuity of argument which characterizes this book, but it is certain that 
serious students of human beings must come to terms with the issues 


here raised. 
Joun DoLiarD 
INSTITUTE OF HuMAN RELATIONS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


La Cause ET L’INTERVALLE. By E. Dupréel. Bruxelles: Maurice 

Lamertin, 1933. Pp. 51. Fr. 8. 

The theory of causation should be replaced by a theory of probability. This 
does not mean an abandonment of deterministic ideas, but a recognition of the 
way in which causes bring about effects. Cause is always separated from effect 
by an interval of longer or shorter duration, containing events which may be 
favorable to, indifferent to, or antagonistic to the production of the effect. Ac- 
curate prediction is possible only to the extent to which we can narrow and fix 
the intervals in a causal chain. The causal chain, plus the intervals separating 
the elements, gives the frame of probability within which prediction must be 
made. 

With reference to the biological sphere where the inadequacy of the old causal 
concept is most apparent, the problem is one of showing how the production and 
continuation of life in inorganic surroundings can be made to appear probable. 
Life results from the collaboration between the frame of probability and the 
happenings in the intervals. Though the latter factors appear to be fortuitous, 
they are not really so, for from them emerge certain events which tend to fix the 
intervals in the causal chain into consolidations, others which by virtue of privi- 
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leged positions introduce definite and irreversible transformations, still others, 
such as the fixed line determining the interplay of separate groups, which 
furnish to the play of probability a frame and a limitation. It is not the task of 
the philosophy of biology to search for a cause or a unique type of cause for the 
phenomenon of life, but to select out and analyze the greatest possible number of 


such operative forms. A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN 


RECENT Po.titicAL THoucut. By Francis W. Coker. New York: 

D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. ix+574. $4.00. 

Professor Coker’s survey will be extremely useful as a handbook for anyone 
concerned with the great mass of material that he discusses. His bibliographies 
alone are well worth the price of admission. He has done a good deal more, 
however, than write a political Baedeker, and this despite his attempt to be a 
strictly impartial guide. Somehow he has managed to summarize accurately and 
succinctly without imparting to his book the mechanical dulness which is the 
usual result of such attempts. When one considers the scope of the volume the 
author’s success in evading the deadliness of the précis is the more surprising. 
After a short introductory chapter comes a long section devoted to “‘Socialistic 
Doctrines.” An admirable summary of Marxism and an equally adequate sur- 
vey of the various varieties of socialism and communism, as well as chapters on 
anarchism and syndicalism, account for a little less than three hundred of the 
book’s pages. Part II, “The Controversy over Democracy,” about one-third as 
long, is a very serviceable guide to the relatively academic literature on this 
subject. The final section, “Political Authority and Individual Liberty,” is 
somewhat less unified in subject matter than its predecessors, but its chapters 
are lacking neither in interest nor importance. Indeed, the materials there dis- 
cussed, especially in the chapters on state intervention, Fascism, and empirical 
collectivism, are probably more relevant to the current scene in the United 
States than any others. As one familiar with Professor Coker’s previous writings 
would expect, the chapters on pluralism and on law and the state are excellent. 
Throughout the book critical comment is subordinated to impartial description. 
A number of the summarizing statements do contain suggestions of the limi- 
tations inherent in the doctrines reviewed (see, e.g., pp. 315-18, 345 ff., 360, 
515-17); and so comprehensively and fairly has Professor Coker stated the 
contending points of view in modern political thought that criticism of almost 
every doctrine set forth in the book is to be found on other of its pages. But a 
more thoroughgoing weighing of doctrines in terms of basic issues, an analysis 
that might point the way toward a comprehensive political theory, should not 
be incompatible with the fairness and accuracy essential to exposition. 

B. F. WriGHT, JR. 


Die ERKENNTNISLEHRE DES ALBERTUS Macnus. By Ulrich Daehnert. 
Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. xv+277. R.M. 9.20. 
Ulrich Daehnert’s book presenting the theory of knowledge of Albert the 
Great, the famous German Dominican scholar, who, with his pupil Thomas 
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Aquinas, became the founder of a sovereign Christian philosophy, is of contem- 
porary interest. Daehnert arranges his material along the fourfold grades of 
abstraction as developed by Albert’s analysis. The first three grades represent 
the sensitive and the fourth the intellectual cognition. The first grade abstracts 
the immaterial form of the “species sensibilis” from the external material object 
and results in sensible perception. The second and third grades of the “imagina- 
tio” and “aestimatio” are not restricted to the presence of the object, and for 
that reason they represent a higher scale of abstraction. The fourth and high- 
est grade is that of the intellectual abstraction. Conceptual knowledge origi- 
nates in the possible intellect by the influence of the active intellect which ab- 
stracts the “species intelligibiles’” from the sensible images, that is, the concep- 
tual content of thought. The basic presupposition of this theory of knowledge 
is the realistic doctrine of harmony between the cognitive faculty and the ex- 
ternal object. 

The work contains an extensive and valuable catalogue of scholastic terminol- 
ogy and a comprehensive bibliography of the literature on Albert the Great. 
Daehnert is a clear and enjoyable writer. His book is a marked contribution to 


our understanding of medieval realism. 
STEPHEN CHAK TORNAY 


THE EssENCE OF PLATO’s PutLosopuy. By Constantin Ritter. Trans- 
lated by Adam Alles. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. Pp. 413. 16s. net. 
The German original of this book was first published in 1931, but for nearly 

fifty years Professor Ritter has been working on Plato and the first volume of his 

two-volume work on Plato was published in 1910. His first studies were pub- 
lished in 1888. In the Preface Professor Ritter rightly protests against attempts 
to make Plato an advocate of occultism or non-logical mysticism. The book 
itself follows the development of Plato’s life and his thought. Each dialogue is 
summarized and the arguments acutely criticized. The issues are clearly stated; 
and the facts with regard to Plato’s conception of love and its connection with 
Greek homosexuality, frankly faced. Plato was transforming, even in his use of 
metaphor, a tradition which he saw was partly evil. Plato is shown to have rec- 
ognized quite clearly the social responsibility for individual evil-doing. Plato’s 
political theory and theory of art are analyzed and criticized, in the main favor- 
ably. The whole book is the very best introduction to the study of Plato which 
any philosopher could use. It is clear, cogent, and illuminated by an enthusiasm 
for its subject. C. D. B. 


To BE or Not To Bg, A Stupy oF SuicipE. By Louis I. Dublin and 
Bessie Bunzel. New York: Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1933. 
Pp. x+443. $3.50. 

The book falls logically into three sections, as different in method as in con- 
tent. 

Chapters ii through xi reaffirm many already known facts about the types of 
people who commit suicide, and throw new light on certain questions by the use 
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of a careful statistical method. The suicide rate, which decreased during the 
period of the World War, has shown an upward trend since. The sharpness of 
this increase during the past four years has caused consternation among some 
people; in 1930, however, the last year for which the rate is given, the rate was 
only slightly higher than in 1908 and 1915. When the rates are standardized 
to eliminate the influence of differences in age and sex between different periods 
of time, the rate in 1930 is lower than it was at any time between rg11 and 
1915. Nevertheless, at the present time the trend is upward. So was it before 
the war. The war was accompanied by a great dip downward in the trend, 
which has only now caught up with where it was prior to the war. 

If the present rate of suicide is continued, out of every thousand infants 
born, ten males and three females will eventually commit suicide. At the pres- 
ent time, about sixteen persons out of every one hundred thousand in the United 
States commit suicide each year. 

Various social and population changes may account for some of the increase 
in rates. The authors show that the rate is higher for older people than for 
young people—and in the United States the proportion of persons of middle 
and advanced age is increasing. The rate is higher for divorced persons than 
for married persons—and the proportion of divorced persons is increasing. The 
rate is higher in cities than in the country and is higher in large than in small 
cities—the continued urbanization of this country accounts for some of the in- 
crease in the suicide rate. Certain temporary social conditions are accompanied 
by a change in the rate. War usually brings a decrease in the rate. Economic 
prosperity is accompanied by a decrease in the rate, economic depression by an 
increase. 

The authors point out several new aspects of the problem. They emphasize 
the relation of the rate to the proportion of old and middle-aged people in a 
country. And they cite several European studies which throw new light on the 
differences in rate between men and women. In Europe and America the rate 
for men is three or four times the rate for women; but when attempted suicides 
as well as completed suicides are considered, the rate for women equals the 
rate for men. This simple discovery throws into the discard much masculine 
theorizing about the hard lot of men as compared with the easy lot of women, 
and much feminine theorizing regarding the fortitude with which women face 
their problems. The way is open for new theorizing as to why women fail in 
their attempts, whereas men succeed. This section of the book is for the most 
part a straightforward and very careful presentation of factual material. 

The second section, an intelligent compilation of motive on historical and legal 
aspects, needs little comment. The works of Westermarck, Lecky, and Frazier 
and the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics are drawn on freely. 

The final section of the book deals with the psychological aspects of suicide. 
No attempt is made to analyze cases and discover the psychological processes 
involved; nor is any attempt made to check theories by the analysis of cases. 
Rather a theory of human motivation is presented and the assertion made that 
suicide may be explained by this theory. The authors have chosen a modified 
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Freudian theory of human conduct. While these chapters present a very inter- 
esting summary of a psychoanalytic theory of suicide, they leave in the reviewer’s 
mind, at least, some doubt as to whether all cases of suicide can be fitted into 
the hypothesis presented. Surely something more than an individualistic psy- 
chology which posits a death instinct is needed to explain the persistent differ- 
ences in rates between people of different cultural backgrounds, in different 
states of the union, of different ages, in different historical periods, in rural and 
urban, and so on. Sexual repressions and conflicts with attendant feelings of 
guilt are given a large place in the discussion. Such repressions are usually 
assumed to be more prevalent in rural than in urban groups, and during adoles- 
cence than at other age periods; nevertheless, the suicide rate is low in rural 
areas and among adolescents. Any attempts to co-ordinate the material in the 
first half of the book with that in the last few chapters makes it all too evident 
that the theory presented is not sufficient. Nevertheless, the theory is exceeding- 
ly stimulating and leads the reviewer to hope that an adequate study of an un- 
selected series of suicide cases may some day be made. 
RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


EMILE DURKHEIM ON THE DIVISION oF LABOR IN Society. Translated 
and Introduced by George Simpson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 


Pp. xliv+439. $3.50. 
We have here for the first time in English Durkheim’s De la division du travail 


social, first published in France, 1893. The translation is made from the first 
and fifth editions. An introduction from the first edition, omitted from subse- 
quent editions and now out of print, is here resurrected and translated as an 
appendix, because of its early presentation in outline form of what Durkheim 
developed late in life and regarded as his crowning achievement, the science 
of ethics. The translator is more to be thanked for this and for the fact of the 
translation than for the English style, far from distinguished, or for the intro- 


duction, spritely but immature. 
Te WVeDs 


ACADEMIC ILLUSIONS IN THE FIELD OF LETTERS AND THE ARTS. By 
Martin Schiitze. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 
Xiii+ 328. $3.00. 

The greatest academic illusion Professor Schiitze wishes to expose is that 
growing out of German “dialectic absolutism” as a method for interpreting arts 
and especially literature. His discussion of classical and contemporary theories 
of absolutism should be valuable to any scholar concerned with the intricate 
threads of German aesthetic thought. Professor Schiitze does not, however, 
advocate in place of dialectic absolutism the widespread American method of 
“factualism.”” What he does is to attack both aesthetic schools, and then to 
gather up the pieces to form, with some pieces of his own, a new method of 
interpretation called ‘integral variables.’’ Only by the application of this theory 
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does Professor Schiitze believe we can save the humanities from mediocrity and 
further deterioration. One hopes that the erudition of his book will not dis- 
guise, from those who ought to heed them, the cogency of his criticisms—es- 
pecially his criticisms of graduate research in literature. 

THEODORE B. BRAMELD 


INTRODUCTION TO SocroLoGy. By E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. x+548. 
$3.50. 

The authors have presented admirably the concepts accessible at the present 
time under the term “sociology.” The book is characterized by thoughtfulness 
and lucidity, and seems well-gauged to the needs of elementary students. 
Much difficult material is reworked and succinctly presented. A series of ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter point the material for class discussion; sugges- 
tions for class reports and an excellent outline of supplementary materials ac- 
company each chapter. 

The concept of social interaction is used to give unity to the materials. The 
chapter on “The Social Institutions” is a good sample of the clarity of thought 
characteristic of the book. 

Unfavorable criticism of the book must necessarily aim, not at this presenta- 
tion of the sociological view, but at the nuclear concepts of the view itself, a 


task too involved for this review. 
JoHN DOLLARD 


IpEALIsTic Locic: A Stupy or Its Aim, METHOD AND ACHTEVEMENT. 
By C. R. Morris. London: Macmillan & Co., 1933. Pp. 338. 


This is an admirable example of all that is best in the Oxford tradition of 
philosophical thinking. It follows upon the great work done at Oxford by F. H. 
Bradley, H. H. Joachim, and Cook Wilson. It is written with great skill; and it 
has continual references to the actual work done in the sciences, especially phys- 
ics. The difficulties of the “coherence” theory of truth are frankly discussed; 
and the views of Cook Wilson fairly stated and refuted. Mr. Morris’ work will 
be found useful and suggestive by all students of philosophy. It has no direct 
bearing upon ethics, except in so far as ethics, as part of knowledge, is dependent 


upon logic. 
C.D: B: 
MOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN Minp. A Critical Review of the Social Attitudes of 

Seventeen Leaders in American Education. By Norman Woelfel. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. xii+304. $3.00. 

The educational theorists studied in this volume are classified into three 
groups—educators stressing values inherent in American historic traditions, 
educators stressing the ultimacy of science, educators stressing the implications 
of modern experimental naturalism—and the views of each man presented under 
the following headings: 1. General viewpoint and its relation to education; 2. 
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Nature of practical proposals; 3. Estimate of current educational practice; 4. 
The nature of learning; 5. Reactions to other points of view. In a separate sec- 
tion there are critical comments on the doctrines of each man. The author’s 
own opinion is that educational theory and practice find their most satisfactory 
basis in modern experimental naturalism. He thinks also that present society 
contains many problems and many possibilities, that the educational machine is 
today of sufficient size and influence to play a dominant réle in the solution of 
current problems, and that teachers should take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of deciding what directions social development should take and of em- 


bodying such decisions in educational practice. 
C. M. P. 
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dachari & Co., 1934. Pp. xvi+366. 7s. 6d. 
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$4.00. 
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NOTES 


INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS 


The sixth International Moral Education Congress will be held at 
Cracow, Poland, under the patronage of the Polish Government, Septem- 
ber 11 to 14, 1934. 

British Committee (for English-speaking peoples): Dr. F. H. Hayward, 
Professor J.S. Mackenzie, Miss E. M. White, Mr. G. Spiller, and Mr. F. J. 
Gould, in collaboration with Mr. H. H. Richardson (New Zealand), 
Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary, Professor S. Varma (India), 
Professor John Dewey, Professor F. C. Sharp, and Professor E. Starbuck 
(U.S.A.); Honorary Secretary, Miss Barbara Price, Rodenhurst, Oxted, 
Surrey, England. 











